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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CoLoRADO, Golden. 

TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
¥ tablished 1874. Fal’ term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 

Full course~ in Metallurgy, Mining tngineering, Ana- 
Ivtical hemistry, and Assaying. Tuttionfree, Cutr- 
cular for fall term sent on avplic ation. 

Coxwecticvr, Clinton, 
nig AND SCHOOL.—/. H. 
S perty. A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, which 
fita thoroughly for College or business, receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(-1xty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Tho:ough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolu‘ely healthful l-cation and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references given and required. 
_SJ. H. Root, _ Principal. 
CosNecTicut, Hamden. 
vA ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
2825 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, gymnasium, boat-house, ete. Send for 
eircular, Rev. H. L. EVEREsT, M. A., Rector. 





ConwKcTicvuT, Hartfor 
) OODSIDE—Home aa College DP vepars- 


tory Schoo! for Girls will reopen september 17. 
Address Miss Sara J. Smita. incipal. 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the aa 
of Yale University. CHAS, G, KARTLETT, A. -M., rin. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 

1660- en School, Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 

GEORGE iL. Fox, Rector. 

CONNECTIC UT, , New Haven, West End Institute, 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation | necessary. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, . 136 Sherman Ave. 

WHE FLDERAGE.—tFAMILY SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies, pleasantly located in the 
eee of thecity. The Misses Banos, Princivals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 


MBS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE — A 
Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. —Num 
ber of boarding pupils limited to 20 Kxcellent ad- 
vantage: i1 Music, Art, and the Languages. A new 
vymuasium, with the most improved app lances. 

easan: grounds, healthful \ocation, Pupils boarded 
through the summ:r months. Roard and tuition in 
the English branches $300 per scholastic year, Send 
for circular 


CONNECTICUT, _ Norwalk. 


NJ ORWALK MILITARY INSTI. 
LV TCTE —Thorough teaching, careful training, 
moderate charges. Superior boilding, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys. F, 8, ROBEKTS, Prine ‘ipal. 


Connecticut. Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7, Num- 
ber limited. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. | 
R? SEMARY HALL.—BOARDIA«w 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academic... 
and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss LaNsIne 
and Miss Ruutz Rees. Chris'mas 1 erm degins October 
2. For Catalogues address Rosemary Hall. — 


CoNNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School for Girls.—Sixteenth vear. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Theredey, Sept. 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis T. Russell. M. Rector, The Rev. John H. 
MeCrackan, M.A., imsitor Rector, 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 180, 
DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 
HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College Medical School, Dental School. Law 
School, Sclentific School For catalogues, address 
R. JAMES c. WELLING, President. 























ILLINO's, Chicago. 
TNIIN COLLEGE OF LAW.—FOR 
catalogues or information address as above, 








penn 


a ILLINoIs, Chicago. 
(ee ATHENA UM—TWENTT- 

» @th year. Open to both sexes and allages. All 
studies elective, te provides thorough instruction tn 
Academic Course. Business and shorthand Collewe. tn 
Drawibg. Mathematics, Elecution, French. German, 
and Latin, Literature and Music. It maintains a 
choice Library and spacious Gymnasium In ‘anu 
ary, 1891, it willoccupy a large and beautiful buil ting 
of itsownin the heart of Chicago, next tothe Art In 
stitute. for Catalogue, address 

E, I. Gatviy, Superintendent. 
[LLANors, Highland Park 

V°D THWESTERN MILITARY 
fi DEMY.—Col. H. P. Davidson, Supt. Reopens 
Sept. 17; 2s muilesfrom Chicago. Graduates commis 
sioned tn State Mivitia. 


ILLINoIs, Rockford. 
YOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women, —42d year. Full College and Preparat: rv 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Resi 
dent physician. The *eminery has a fine gymnasium 
building, generously equipped for the Sargen: s#: stem 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study Catalogue, with full par 
ticulars asto entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis 
sion in fall of ’00 or later is invited. address 
SaRafh F, ANDERSON, Principal, Lock Box 10, 
Please mention the Nation. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 
IDD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1880. Roys 
from 8 to = years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. de ightful home—manners, morals, and 
health ae guarded, Address 
ev, R. K. Topp, A.M., Principal. 





Lovistana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street 

] FERS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS 
d Polk Chapman's French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1.1890. stu 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out 
door exercise, 

Marne, Portland, 
R. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS 

School for Young Ladies reopens Se ~‘prcoe 
16, 1890, Address 91 Danforth St., Portland, 

MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
« ‘7. JOHN'S COLLEGE.—102D SES. 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. suemas Feu, LL.D... Ph.D. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore. Priv Eutaw Place. 

] TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
a cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. St: dents 

repared for college. Principals— Miss 5. N. Randolph, 

Mrs, A. L. armstrong. 

ARYLAND, Raltimore. 16 Mount Vernon Placa 

Mok T VERNON INSTITUTE. 

Mra, Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust 
Prine ip ls. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and ‘Little Giris Boarding pupils iimited to twenty. 
Reopens S Seotmber 24. 


Manyeaxn, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N . Charles 


Ss OU THE "R. V HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. Estab 
lished 1842. Summer address. Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 123 and 1% West Frank. 
y lin Street. 
DGEWORTH BOARTINGAND DAY 
_ School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. rs. H. P. Lavenvan. Principal. 
MaRYLann. Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH YSENGLISH. FRENCH, 
and German Boarding Sehoo! for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 189 Principals—Miss M. C. 
and 8. R. CagTER. 


MaRYLaxn, Latherville. near Raltimore. 
Seat PER VEAR AT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminery for Young Ladies. SSth 
pri fm English, Classical, Scientific. and a 
Schools. Modern conventences, full Facuity. thorough 
training. and home comforts. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. J. H. Trorwea, A.M. 





MARYLAND. Rets'erstown. near Raitimore. 
HE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls—Western Maryland Railroad.—long 
noted for healthfulness, careful eet es. and thorough 
instruction. Rev. AsTuvs J. Rics, A.mM., M.D. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Schools. 
MARYTAND., St. George's, near Ba’ timore 
‘TT. GEORGE'S AALL,. F VS 
* and Young Men Engli-h, Classic: |, and ¢ 
mercial, and unsurpa sed inp alvantages, situath 
health and comfori. ‘ oderete charg 
ro J} «. Kivgan Prometpa 
MARY! AND, St. Mary's C ity. Charlotte Hall 
~ CHHARILOTTA HA 
I 8go. 
iif SCHOOL —Situstion unsurpeass 
ed for health English, Classica!, ) athematica m 
mercial, and Military Courses Board a 4 tultier, 
#160 for 10 months. For particulars, address Ko W 
SILVESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
( AK GROVE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1800 


Butiding remodelied and entarwed Puptle admittec 
to Smith and Wellesley on our cert!fcate 
jas Vavtrwo W Roreoe al Prin ctpal 


M —— NUSETTS, Amherst, 

Mé Ss Fo SIEBARNS’S HOME 
school ie dung Ladies reooens sept LS SB), 
Maa CHUSETTS, Andover 


geet ACADEF. vy FOR VOUNG 


Ladies will begin tts xa vear ept. ll. with en 
larced factitries, in its pew and improved botfhtings, 
Terms, #400 a year Prurmgya You EEN rinetpal 

Massa Hn SF TTS erkshire », Rerkehire 
RESTALBON FARM t J . 
» foraix bove "Preperati hn for @ liege or sine ss 


For cireular. address EDWARD Fist 


MASSACHURETTS, Rost a 
POSTON UNIVERSITY : S § 
») Address the on 
Eosrwy KR. Rewer, DT. 1D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 250 Doylston Street, 
( 442 NCY-HALL SCHOUZ (Gad Year), 
For boys and ciris.— Preparation for the Masa. | 
stitute of Technology ts a specialty e is made 
to the Institute Faculty The ioc of the school 
duilding, on Copley Square, is espectaily attractive and 
ig Very near the Inatituta 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received 








MaS@aCHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 
7 “AE MISSES GILMAN W/iL RE 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
Oetober 1. 
Cireulars on app) ieation. 


Massacnut etts, Boston, T¢ Mariborouch st 


AT: TSS BROWN AND MISS OWEN 
reopen their Home and Dav Sehool for Girls Oct. 
Certificate admits to Smith and We te les 


MASSRACHUSETTSR, Boston, 1S Newbury Street. 
A TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON'S HOME 
d and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc 
tober 1. 1N@0. 
Superior « etenggee for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. _ 

‘HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 

for Girle will reopen October 1, 180 A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be recetved. 


Massacuvsetts, Box<ton, 5 Otis Pace, 
M*: HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages the prominent 
features 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradform, : : 
MRLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—Supertor training; best home 
eare. Number limited. Reopens Sept. 1), 1800. $550 
per year, N. CaRLeTton. Ph.D. 
MaSSaCHUSeTTs, Cambridge. é 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall. English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and soctal 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTHUR (TILMAN. 


MASSACHUBETTS, Cambridge, 13 Applian Way. 
AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Roys. Fits for college. Roys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine. Address for the Summer, Islesford, Me. 
Cirenlars, Josuva Kewpan.. A 


iste Massacntserts, Cambridge, § Garden Street, 
IROWNE & NICHOLS'S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys reopens Sept. 24. Entrance and Condition 
Examinations Sept. 23. Preparatory department full; 
afew vacancies in Classes 1, il, and IV. Address the 
Principals at Rock port. Mass. 
Georer ao PROWNE. 


EpoaR H NIcHOLs. 
[School List continued on “following pages.) 
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[School List continued from first page.) 
MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
EF OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in ali respects. Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. . E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


f boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. ennis, row- 
ing. and canoeing. French spoken in the family. 
Separate tuition and best care of health of pupils. 

JA Mrs 8. GARLAND. A. B., | Harv., 1866, — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 


MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. 

WE WILLARD COLLEGE PREPA- 
RATORY and Home School for Young Ladies will 
reopen Sept. 10, Full corns of teachers. Certificates 
accepted at Smith and Wellesiey. For circular, ad- 

+ ag Mrs. H. M, MERRILL LL. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 

OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 

FREDERIC K B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.L.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
JILLISTON SEMINARY. — PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens September 4, 18#0. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. Ali buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. Ww ILLIAM GALLAGHER, Principal. 








" MaSsacHUsETts, Greenfie ld 
prostiet HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—2lst year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation, Our certificate admits 
to Smith, — Science, Art, Music, J. Cc. , PARSONS, Prin. 


Massacnuserrs, Plym 
a. KNAPP’S HOME. SCHOOL FOR 


30y8.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890 
Mrs. wh Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d Master 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc: 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—School Year 
begins September 17, For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 
1890, For information address 
fon eee Een: _d. B. SEWALL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss comenee L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girls Address Mrs. JoHN McDUFFIE, 
care of Miss Catharine L. . Howard. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 
EST NEWTON EN GL ISH AND 
Classical School —Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1890. A family school for lads 
and misses; prepares for college, sctentific school, 
business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NaTH’L T, ALLEN, At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10. 





MASSACHU-ETTS, w ilbraham. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY—ONE OF 

the half-dozen best academic and classical 
schools in ‘ew England. The payment of $1 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board. f: r Fall 
term, beginning August 27. Send for catalogue to Rev. 
G. M. STEELE, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

ORCESTER ACADEMY.— 56TH 

Year. Thorough preparation for any college 
or scientific school. Cer ificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Vassar, Williams, and to Amherst 
in the classics. New buiding, admirably equipped 
with laboratories, superb gymnasium, lib aries, etc. 
Dormitories, singleand double rooms. Both buiidings 
heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. _ 


MAssacHUsETTs, Worcester. 
Ww ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
S| ITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and Physical and 
Political Science. New and finely equipped laborato 
ries and workshops. Address 


. T, FOLLER, Ph,D., President of Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, at 66 West St., opens Sept. 10, 
Preparation for College. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “ orcester. 
Ar THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
tory. Reopens Oct. 1. #600 per year. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
‘HE HOME SCHOOL.—MISS KIM- 


BALL’S Day and Boarding School for Girls is 
finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 





Pleasant, cheerful home. College-: reparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for moi herless girls. 
HOME SCHOOL, 


Address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 

WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 

DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17. Classical, Scien- 

tific. Business, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. P 
q ‘CHUOL OF CHE UISTRY, University of 
Michigan.—The Annual Directory of the Alumni, 
ee what each graduate is now doing, sent on re- 
ques 





Schools. 


MicHiGaN, Houghton. 

ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
State School of Surveying, Mining. Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Assay- 
. Ore Dressing, Mineralogy. Petrography, Geology, 
Drafting. Machine Design, etc. Tuition free. For 

catalogues ged oo address 
WaDsworTH, A.M, » Ph.D. » Director. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory ‘chool of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
Seesed for beauty and se For catalogue, 
dress Col, J. S. RoGers, Supt. 


EW HAMPSHIRE, ‘Exeter, 
WIE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADE- 
MY, The 108th year begins September 10, 1890, 
For Catalogues an d information apply to the Secretary. 
New HampsHirReE. Portsmout 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S “SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: ‘*A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
piace oi school could scarcely be found in New 
ingland. 





NEw JERSEY, Heverly. 
RINITY HALL.— YOUNG LADIES’ 
Home-School of the highest order. Sotid culture 
in Engligh, Music, Art, and Languages. Careful train 
ing in manner, mind, and heart twenty-third year 
begins September 25. For circular address the Prin- 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 





NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. wd 

RS. WESTCOTT’S BOARDING 

School for Young Ladies, in South Jersey, pre- 

pares for any college. Climate mildand dry. Gym 
aasium. Iilustrated circular. 


NEW JERSRY, Burlington, 
T. MARY'S HALL, THE OLDEST 
Church Schoo! in the country for Girls, will begin 
ang 54th School Yearon Sept 29. For Catalogue apply 
to the Principal, Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcCOMB, or to the 
Bishop of New Jersey. the President. 


NEw JERSEY, Englewood, Dwight Place. | 
ISS CREIGH1ON AND MISS FAR- 
RAR’S School for Girls. Near Palisades of the 
Hudson. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE.—ESTAB- 
lished 1844, College preparation a spectalty. 
Family school for boys. wrrimary, High School, and 
Classical Courses. Gy ae, 
A. A, CHAMBERS, AM. 
~NEW JERSEY, "Lakewood 
LL- oS YEAR-KOUND SCHOOL 
vs.— — HEAD MASTER, Lock Box 785, 
fniladelphia P. O., 
NEW Tancat lorristow n. 
ISS £E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 
School tor Young Ladies reopens Sept. 23. 
ferms, board and tultion in English, Latin, and krench, 
$600. Circulars Gn applic. ation 


J Mount Hoily. 














New JERSEY, 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Boys.—Nesr Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 

homelike. “Education with formation of character. 
College Prep,, English, and Business Courses. %350 
ver year. HENRY M. WALRADT. Yale, Prin. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick. _ 2 
PeUTezES COLLEGE PREPARA- 
tory School. Boarding school for boys and 
young men. Prepares for the best colleges, scientific 
schoo:s or business. 
E. H. Cook, A.M., Ph.D., 


Head Master. 








~NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. 

AQUET INSTILTUTE.—ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and chiluren. Mile, HARRIET S, Ba- 

QUET, principal. 


NEW JE! RSEY, “Summit. 
UMMIT ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
‘ tory School for Boys. Six boarding pu,ils re- 
ceived, Military Drill. Keopens Sept. 18. For circu- 
lar, address JAMES HEAKD, A.M., Principal. 
: New York, Aloany 
WE ALBANY "ACADEMY. —77TH 
year. Prepares boys for any College or Scientific 
School. Twenty reliable boys piaced iu small groups 
in private families. HENRY P. VARREN, A.B.. Prin. 
NEW York, Aurora 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Full Courses of Stade. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. New 


building ready next September. Session begins Sep- 
tember 10, 18: Send for Catalogue. 
he 8. ‘FRISBEE, D.D., President. 








NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon St. 
TSS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, 
recently Principal «f th» Nassau Iustitute, will 
open her spacious and inviting residence >ept. 24. 
1890, for the reception of young ladies who desire to 
spend @ winter in the city in the enjoy, meut of its art 
or musica! advantages, for students who will attend 
the sessions of day- schools in Brooklyn, or for pupils 
who wish spec a! instruction under her charge 
aed se for ¢ ircular, Miss Marey, Prin. — 


, Brooklyn 
Brooke. YV HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
—Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 40th year 
Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon- 








opens Sept, 25. 
tague St. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 


Heighta, 
YE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. 








Aug. 14, 1890] 





The Nation. 








ihaade 
Ew YORK, Bultalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
f UFF. ALO SEMINARY.—THE FOR: 


tleth year begins September 17. For circulars, 
address 
Mrs. C. F. _Hartr. 


NEw York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
WE REED SCHOUL. 
Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs. 
Sylvanus Keed, who ontinues as vist tor), 27th year 
begins vet, 1. 


New Yore City, 843 Madison Avenue. 

IA RNAKD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
—Degrees given by Columbia College. Fall en- 
trance examinations begin sept. 28. Free scholarship 
of $150 offered to the studeat that passes the best 
examinations fur adinission to Freshman Class. bo.a- 
nical and Chemical Labora ories, admitting speeial 

students. Circulars upon application to Secretary. 


NEW York«K CiTy, 425 Madison Avenue. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL #O0R BOYS 
reopens Oct. 1. Full Primary, Intermediate, and 
Academic Courses. Until Sept. 15 the Principal’s 
address is Cotuit, Mass. 


NEW YoRK City, 624 Madison Ave., near 59th St. 
WE BENTLEY SCHOUL FOR BOYS. 
—Principal, William Jones, A.B., Harvard, July 

and August, « ar Rockg away. L. Ll. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1961 Madison Avenue. = 
Chas: SICAL SCHOOL FOR G/IRLS.— 
Unusual advantages for boarding pupils, Certifi 
cate admits to Wellesley and other Colleges. Keopens 
Oct, i. Miss NoRTH and Miss BARNES, Principais. 


NEW York CITY, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
AA CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
£1 Prepara ion for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
nard, and other culleges for women; number limited 
to fifteen; special at. eniion to English, elocution, and 
physical culture; Delsarte system employed For cir- 
culara and other information, address Miss Lois A. 
BANus, or Miss MARY B, WHIToN, A.B 
Keferences— ihe Hon. Setn Low, Pres. Columbia Col- 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark seelye, D.U., res, Smith Col- 
lege, Nortuampton, Mass.; Truman J. Backus, LL.D,, 
Principal of Packer institute, Brookiyn; James G, 
“— eli, Head Master of the brearley School for Girls, 
* ¥.3 Edward 3. Bart lett, Brookiyn; Mrs. George F. 
Canfiela, N. Y.; Frederic R. Cuudert, LL.v., N. ¥.; 
Edmun 1 Cc. Stedman, BR. Be 
NEW YORK Clry, 32 w est 40t hs Street, 
HE COMSTOCK SCHUOL.—ESTAB- 
lished 1862, Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Reopens ct. 1, Miss Day, Principal. 


NEW Y orK City, 55 West 47th S Street. 
TSS GIBBONS'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls wilt reopen October 1. Three boarding 
pupils will be received into the family, 


New York City, 60 West 104th St 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, removed to 50 West 104th street, corner 
Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emily A. Ward, «rincipal 
College preparation. Spacious quarters for resident 
pupils. Keopens september 17. 


NEw YoRK, Claverack. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RiVER INSTITU (E.—Healthfully and beau- 
tirully located in the tiudson River Vailey. Affords 
superior advanta-es for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Care.ul a:tention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intellee. ual, social, moral, and physi- 
cal cuiture. A Conservatory of Music aad Art of high 
grade. 387th year opens Sept. 15. send for illustrated 
Catalogue. Rev, A. H, FLack, A.M, President. 


NEW YORK, Clinton, 
a a 
7IRKLAND HALL.—A Home School for 
Younger Boys. College Preparatory Course, busi- 
ness Course. Terms, 3350. Address 
_ KIRKLAND H AL) L, 


7 y York. Fort Edwarc 
ORT "EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


stitute for Young Women. superior buildings, 
appointments, and adv ene #220. send for ilius 
trated Cavalogue, Jos. E. KING, D.D., Pres. 


New York, Geneva, 
E OBART CULLEGE.— COMPETI- 
tive entrance examiné ation for the ** President's 
>cholarships’’ (values $-8v, $175. 2150), and general 
enirance examinations ~~ t. 16 and17. For taforma 
tion, address Prof, W. P. DurFeE, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Glen Cove. 
OSORIS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
schoo: for boys; $500 te $750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to september 15. ferms, $75 per 
month. B. F. O’ Connor, B.L., Ph. D. Diree 


NEW York, Kingston-ou-Huason. 


G OLWVEN HILL PREPARATORY 
TZ School for eps. sixth year begins September 
24. "i JOHN M. C ROSS, A. l., Principal. 


"NE sw YO: K. Long Island, Gar. den oly. 
WHE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
Paul.—Endowed school for boys. Seventeen 
miles from New York. Ten resident masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any col ege or sci- 
entific school. Has graduates in the leadin,z colleges. 
Mill. ary driliundera’l.s.ArmyoMeer. ihrough the 
munificence of the late Mrs. A. T. Stewart the build- 
ing isone of the fine-t school buildings in the U. s., 
and every department Is thoroughly equipped. Ex. 
cellent laboratories for individual work in Chemistry 
and Physics. Euglish required throughout the course, 
Location unsurpassed fo hbealthfuiness. CHAS, STUR- 
TEVANT Moore, A.B, (Harvard), ead Master. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEM Y.—55TH 
Year. !repares thoroughly for College. the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military drill. 
Bisbez & AMEN, Principals. 












‘Sieok 


New York, Saratoga Spring 


EMPLE GROVE L ADIE S’ SEMINA 


RY.—Supertor facilities for the higher Sciences 


Poilosophy, Langua.es, Music, tain 
social culture, 36th year begins Sey 
Ph.b., Pres. 


New YORK, Syracuse. 


ting, @stheie and 
t.17. C.F. Dowp 


RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 


School for Giris. Reopens September 17, 1800 


Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, Ge 


~orge Wim, Curtis 


Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, 


New York, Tarrytown, 


Andrew D. White, 


HT: ME INSTIT UTE.—A BOARDING 
and day school for young ladies and li'tle gtris, 
Willi reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Matcar, Principal 


New YORK, Parrytown on-l 


ijudson 


1 ISS BULKLE Y’S BOARDING ANI 
d 


Day School for Girls Will reopen Wednesday. 


Sep ember 17. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
JAVENSCROFT SCHO( 
atory Boarding and Day ig 
Master. Ronald Macbonald, is. A. 


OHIO, ¢ TOME i 
IARTHOLOME | 


Classical tiome and ll Se hool f f 


PREP A 


inns i AA 


wl for Boys. Head 
rd 


ENGLISH ANI 


or Girls. Board and 


tuition 600 achool year. G. K. BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph.i). 


OHIO, Cincinnatl. 
DEN PARK SCHOO! 
“ Tenth year, This school is 
beautiful location, hich patronage, 


FOR GIRS 
remarkable for tts 
home life, unsur 


passed aivantages for modern languages, music, ete 


ete. For circulars, address Mme. F 


Onto, Cincinnatt. 


V ISS ARMSLRONG'S 
ve 


RKDIS, as above 


SCHOOL FOA 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale Family 


limited to eighteen. Circulars sent 
Onto, Co:\umbus, 151 East B 


/ 


4 
vantages in Language. Literature 
and Social Cuiture. Fall term beg 
1890. New school building 


OHIO, ( olumbus, 


( AIO STAVE UNIVERS 


Liberalendowment. 55 Profes 
9 well-equipped Laboralortes 
Information sent op applica.ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


\ ISS PHELPS'’S EN 


on application 


road Street. 


GLISH ANI 


Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad 


‘Music, Art, Ho ne 
gims September 2 


“yoru 


sors and assistants 


B® YN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEG: 


for Women, ten miles from P 


hiladelphia, offers 


aduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 


atin, , eenees. English, Anglo 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, 


Saxon, French. Ol 
including Gothic 


and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science 
Pe 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on 
hy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sargent's 


Pp 
plete. Fellowships (value #450) in ( 





bare 
ireck. Eng 


thematics, History, and Biology. For P’ rogram address 


as avove. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


A TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD 
ing, and College Preparatory Schoo! for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30. For circular address Mias F. BaLowin 


PENNSYLVANIA, ECE urg 


ILSON COLLEGE 


Women. For * talogue or 


FOR YOUNG 


advice on pre para 


tion, address . J. Ep@ak, PD... Prest 


PENN 





Inte eae Chester. 
ENN SPL I VANIA MILI 
DEMY.—Twenty ninth sess 
A MILITARY COLLAGE, Civil Er 
try. Architecture, Arts, A Prepa 
year. Circulars of ' 
cal. -€, BE 


[TARY ACA- 
m Opens Sept 
ixineering 





ratory Course of one 


IVATT, Presitent 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lanecas er County. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY FORK 
« Young Ladies. Ninety seven'h year A aafe 
comfortable schoo!-home. Aims to be thorough and 


rational tn its methods and train 
sight of individual pupil. Very pl 


PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 


HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian ditrectt 
properly furnis! ed studen ‘ 
welcomed. Three years co 
not college graduates. Tu 


n 





PENNS >YLVANTA, North Wale 


IRTH WALES ACAD 


Sen 0! of Business, —Twenty -f 
10. Boardand tuition, $240, ; 

enter Freshman best colleges. 
lexe graduate assistants. 8S | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ovontz, Mon 

( GONTZ SCHOUL FOR 
dies, removed in 1853 from ¢ 
delphia, to Ogonts. the spact 





us ali 
Cooke, will begin it. f ry first year Wednesday, Sep 
tember 24 For circulars apply to I’ P 
Principals— Miss Frances &. Bennet 


ng. Careful over 
isant lowe 






s 


EMY ANI 





gomery County 


iC UNG LA- 


“hestnut St.. Phi'a 


Eastman. Principal + mert:a—Miss H. A are, 


PENNSYLVaNtA, Phiilod: 
- - 
y~RANALIN SCH U( 
institution for ors and 
vanced preparation for the bes 
of science, and exte: ded courses 


Literature. French, German. Drawin 


Vocal Music. An excellent syare 

(founded on De sarte) =f ime iid 
grounds, Circulars and fu fort 
plication. George A. PERRY, A 











mation sen' on ap- 
M.. Head Master, 


Schools 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, « a nut Hil. 
| RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
Enclish, French, ant Germa Seared ng Schoo 
for voung ladies reopens Sepe. : 2v. 1s 
Students prepared for Codege,. Ample grounds for 
Outdoor exercise 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph is Pine St. 
Miss ANABLE'S BO AR ING AND 


Day Schoo! for Young Ladies w! heusnen Seppe. DA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 430) Walnut St 


ST WALNUT ST. BV 
seh wl for Girla Homelike, therou 


gressive, Mise J. i RAUTMANS, Principal 





PENNSYL v aNla, Philadeiphia, 45 and 4515 


VCH AND ENG 
a LISH Home Scho for Iweaty Girls nder 
tue charge of Mme Henrietta Clere and Mis Ma 

I Pecke French warranted to ¢ apoker nh tw 

‘ r 





ess Mine. H. ct 


lerms tol @ year AY 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
S WARTHMURE CULLEG# OPENS 
~ 


Xh month, th, i89Q, Thirty minutes from Broad 
’ ull 

















M. Station, Potladeiphia. Under care of friends 
sollege courses for bo .h sexes leading Classical, Bt 
gineering, Sclentifie, and Literary extees alt 
ful location, extensive grounds, bullulngs, machine 
iaboratoriea, and Ubrartes, For fui particulars 
ress Wa. HM. arristos, Pn D 
President 
Kuopk Is~tanD, Providence 
F ipa VDS OCU £ £ ( ’ ia 
sexes. —bounded in 1754, Excellent home. Stu 
tents from iS states, All denominations he ig 
work in bnalish, Sefence, Classics, Music, and Art, 
ur certificate admits .o hese address 
" STINE x5 
RHODE IsLanp, Providence, & snow Mf 
¢NGs {SH AND CLA SSICA ‘ 
; teachers Prepares f ‘ ext 
< r Bus as Mua s Enaliish 
Ma hem atics. -clence, Wit ’ A t and 
Modern Languages and Fb iox n Chap ’ a 
{i Milivary rill, rield Athietics aa « 
address HOF ae & suite 
s TH A NA a 
‘O07 CAA \ ( . 
x “ 1 this tos t “ t s soe 
‘ , t ‘ at 
‘ b stitu ato Aca 
’ sud the ar . » for 
» 1 “ s depart 
mn sith at f sixlee sors a eact 
< ex « a ¥ and experte« 
bia is ‘ : t e 
s ‘ be mate and sa v Alken and 
s er and Th ‘ < < aia r 
ilars, & as the site ev Wy ATA INS’ 














Ss tent ast vear 
m 
Lica } ering 
Wis Wr.iaMa 
ENN ESSE} Nashv e 
Q VJV ERS } 7 
vs sin Wreek at a paying & each 
¥ ° \ a] Y 4 t “ 
x ne s esomMan Clas Me ape 
‘ ‘ tials, a 
\“ s W ays rsar 
Viroista, Bellerue 
PELLEWVUE HIGH SChi j THO- 
> rouchsy ¢ pped and of hich erace bo ar 
young men. bor catalogue or formation address 
neipa 
VIRGINIA, Xington 
AW SCHVO: 4 q SHE! \ GTON AND 
- Lee University.—cl ee A. aves MA... BL, 
Prof. of ommon and Statute I aw. hn Randolph 
“ker, I »., Prot, of Equity and Commercial Law, 


1 international Law, 





G. W. C. Leg, President. 


Wreocoxsiy, Milwaukee. 








ph 
ng and extensive 


4 ‘ é ( i f PR 
Beautiful location, modern 
advantages tn modern an 





(ollewiate and Preparatory 
rcataiog address 
R. Kivesiey, Ph.D., President. 


sonst, Racine. 
YACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 
Grammar School begins September 11, LSv0 
Rev. ARTHUR Pirer, 5.T.D., Warden. 


NEUILLY, Pres Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 

j R.A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
4 house and prepares with marked success 4&4 
lim! ted number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
tary and scientific schools. Specia! courses in mo 
_ iz —— for Americans. 
iplomatic references at Washington and Paris 


Bee 2358 
Pre 





Js RFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAK 
o —heopens Sept. 24 “00. Boy- thoroughly 
parei for ‘he bes: co. leges ana techn cal schools, 
mt er ands; large gymnasium, heaithful country 
ic few pupils tak) n as boarders into the 
! fe « of the Head Naster. ad teacners, for special 
care and instruction, For circulars address 
CRAKLES S, CROSSMAN, / in 
HENRY N. Hoxie, , Heal Masters. 
Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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Te waehins. etc. 
IADY TEACHER, WHO WILL 


1 spend next winter in Europe. desires to chaperone 
a young lady, or accompany a lady going alone. High- 

fos ton. rences, Address Hvgope, 111 summer Street, 
308 on. 


GRADUA TE OF STATE NORMAL 
Lo School, advanced course, desires position in a 
High School as Assistant. New England preferred. 
Acdress Miss G , Lock Box 4, Framingham, Mass. 


F yeurs’ experience, desires position as teacher In 
New York city. Class as and Envilish. Address 

._ Box 208, Cape May, ‘N. J. 
f OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 EVE- 
the fall examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 


rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
for the winter, 


WIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


sy eee FOR SALE OR TO LET— 
» The Marylana Militery and Naval Academy, Ox- 
ford, Md.—Ample accommodations for 300 cadets and 
their officers, wiib drill-grounds, assembly-roonis, and 
gymnasium, Fine boating and bathing. Everything 
perfect. House steam- —s and gas. For Catalogue, 
address P. O. Box 41, Oxford, Md., 
or 8, F. Nic CHOLS, 295 7th Ave., ‘N. Y. 


School A ‘gzenctes. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 








ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Mrs, M. J. YOuNG-FULTON, 
_23 U nion Square, New York. 
HE FISK ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton oe 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ml. and 120% So 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- ed ener 
Manual! free. Ev VERETT O, Fisk & Co. 
2 probe R ICANA ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 
lezes, schools, and families. Frenc h, German. and Spa- 
nish spoken, Miriam © OYRIERE, Li 50% bth Av.. cor. 20th St. 
N EXPERIENCED TEACHER (W0O- 
man). who is a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a position to teach ——. 
physics, and physiology. A. -» care of Natto 





CHE RMERHORN’ S TEA CHER s? 





Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 3 East 14th St.. N. =. 
University of the City of New } fork 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890. 
For Catalogues, etc., opm yto 


*rof. I, F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 


New York. 
DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 

A thoroughly equipped Cl :ssical and Scientific School 
for both sexes. 15 teachers, Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Arwand Modern Languages. steam heat; electric 
light; all modern app iances. £225.40 pays all charges 
ina regular course forope year. Discounts to preach- 
ers, teach. rs, end two from same family, 
Sept. 1. Catalogue free. 

E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


120 Broadway, 


Year begins 


Lake E rie Seminary, Semen’. 


gantand healthful. Course of study liberal and tho- 
rough, Thirty second year begins Sepiember .0, 1890, 


Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL 


**T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught short-handwriting and ty ewriting. 


ARV A RD GRADUA TE, FIVE. 


| tiles, Pottery, ey 





Schools. 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most Complete In- 
stitutions in America for the— 


KN EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 





ns Sept. 10th, 1890. Litera- 
ematics, Science, Music. 
ete Sasiecss Course,etc. Diplomas 


Twenty- second a aa 
ture, Lan 
Painting, 
and certificates granted. Climate e xceptionaily healthy 
about same as Ohio. Comfortable buildings, beautifuily 
situated in 150 ACRES of land. On Through Route 
between East and West. Passenger Elevator. Gymna- 
sium; Riding School. Students from all parts of America. 
The number received limited. Charges moderate. 
Illustrated Circulars sent | Rev. E. N. TA ae nga M.A. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
COWLES fe ee 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS, 
Ernest L, MaJor, Henry H. KRItTson, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, ANNIE E, RIDDELL, 
Meacy A. Baliny. 


The eighth year of a well-established scnool opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort; modelled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full Courses In Drawing and Paint~ 
ing, including still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, l’urtraiture, and Lllustrating. 





Ciass in Modelling and Interior Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 
F. M. CowLes. 


The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. 


CLASS-ROOMS: 
1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Mo- 
delling. with especial reference to the anplication of 
artistic training to practical industrial aims; to Tex- 
Moulding, ete. 
For er and ali particulars, address 

.- MILLER, Principsl, atthe School. 





‘Virginia Military Institute, 


52d Year. State Military, Sclentifie, and Technical 
School. Thorough courses in general and — Che- 
mistrv and in Engineering. Confers degree raduate 
in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses, All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at a rate 
of #36,00 per monih, as an average for the four years, 
exctusive of outfit. Gen. Scotr SHipp, Superintendent. 


NORFOLK COLLEGE “ 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, ~ 
Largest. cheapest, and best equipped school in Vir- 
ginia. 290 stud. nts; 23 teachers—graduates of Smith 
College, Boston Univ., Wesleyan, — etc. Arts of 
self-support a spectaity. Home life, board, tuition, 
$42.50 a quarter. Fine climate for delicate girls. For 





YOUNG 
ADIES. 


| Catalogue, address J, A. I, CASSEDY, Prin., Norfolk, Va. 


| 





B4 CK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of looting, and scarce magazines, etc., for 
sale by WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10th St., N. ¥. 


A stenograp od 


who can typew rite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.’’—Charles Reade on‘ 


Coming Man,”’ 
Remington 
stantend Ty pewriter. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
NEW YORK. 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, and 
to-day the most perfect development of 
the writing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achievements of in- 
ventive and mechanical skill. 
to the Remington every improvement 
that study and capital can secure. 


We add 





HE NATION.—A BOUND SE7, 
also an unbound set; various vols., both bou 

and unbound ; 26,000 odd numbers. Wiil buy, 

exchange, A.8 . OLARK, 34 Park Row, N, Y. City. 


nd 
sell, or | Seattle, its metro 


HAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Cotumbia think, etc,, of Washington and 
me Address ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN 
& Co., Seattle, 





GLADSTONE writes: (ty (terest in 
4 3 the work is not ouly 


lively, but profound. . . . The exhibition of 
one of the very noblest of human characters,’’— 
Hawarden Castle, Oct. 12, 1889. 


A Southern Planter. 


By Susan Dabney Smedes. 


4th Edition. i2mo, cloth. 341 pp. Price, $1.50, 


The fourth thousand, now ready, contains a 
facsimile of Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s ‘etter o1 en- 
thus.astic praise to the author, dated October ix, 
1889, 


** The most interesting book that has ever been 
written about the South.’ —Jvel Chandler Harris. 


‘* The writer leads us into a new field—the daily 
life and experiences of a Southern Geutie- 
man living with his large tamiiy of sons and 
daughters im the midst ot his slaves. Such a 
character as Thackeray loved.’’—st. Louis Re- 
publican. 


**My interest in the work is not only lively, 
but profound. . .. The exhibition of one of the 
very noblest of human characters.’’—Gladstone, 
Hawarden Castle. 


**Fresh, vivid, and unpretertious picture of 
the home-life of a planter during the critical 
struggie hetween North and South.’’—Saturday 
Review, London, 


*** 4 Southern Planter’ is a highly interesting 
narrative. . . . It givesa vivid picture of a 
Southern planter. “ The volume is well 
worth reading.”’ — Athena um, London, 


** This volume is full of profound, interesting, 
and touching detais of domestic life in the 
South, Mr. Dabney’s relations to his tamily and 
tohisservants . . . muke one of the most 
interesting pictures that have ever been given to 
the world.’’—Spectator, London. 


JAMES POTT & CO.,, 


4 and 16 Ader | Place, N. Y. 


OSSFELD'S METHODS FOR THE 
Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 
volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruction. These books 
are in nosense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the aay lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR Is followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations. with readings 
and translations, fully demonstrating and applying the 
rules of bag Grammar. Uniform in size (12mo, about 
360 pag: 1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those eutemplating Kuropean iravel. Krys and 
TaskS for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents, Of 
special value to those interested in International 
= meet or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
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Wuen the historical record is made up of 
the first use of electricity in the execution of 
criminals, it will be necessary to divide it into 
two parts. One of these will have to be de- 
voted to the execution as it actually occurred, 
and the other to the execution as it was record- 
ed in the ‘‘ great newspapers ” of the period. 
With the exception of the Evening Post, 
the Commercial Advertiser, and the 7ri- 
bune, every newspaper in this city has pub- 
lished a purely imaginative account of Kemm- 
ler’s execution, written by persons who were 
not present, and who were in no manner re- 
strained by the statements of persons who 
were witnesses of it. The cheap evening 
papers did this because they wished to sell 
their ‘‘ extras” ; but why should the morn- 
ing papers have done it? They had ample 
opportunity to secure accurate and truthful 
accounts. Without an exception, every phy- 
sician declares that Kemmler’s death was 
instantaneous and painless, and that the 
convulsive movements and breathing were 
merely natural reaction. Yet, with the ho- 
norable exception of the 7ribune, every morn- 
ing newspaper gave up its first page to 
arrant deception of its readers by publish- 
ing an account which it knew to be sen- 
sational and false. 














The comparative ease with which the New 
York Central Railway has overcome the 
strike which paralyzed its traffic on Friday 
evening is as much of a surprise to the gene- 
ral public as it is a relief. Few people were 
prepared to believe, what is now apparent, 
that the strikers showed their full strength at 
the outset. It seemed incredible that, with 
a few hundred out of 22,000 employees 
pledged to their support, the leaders in the 
strike could have had even a glimmering 
hope of success; and for this reason most 
people were inclined to place confi- 
dence in the assertions of the Knights 
of Labor concerning the existence of vast 
‘sympathetic ”” movements, not only among 
the employees of the Central Road, but on 
the other great lines of the country. Even 
on Monday morning, when the company 
seemed to have the upper hand, the threats of 
the Knights to tie up nearly all the great 
railway lines of the country were so posi- 
tive that the general public was made more 
or less uneasy by them. Men said to each 
other that unless there were some great 
labor movement held in reserve to back the 
demands of the strikers, they could not 
understand why the strike was undertaken. 
The outcome furnishes the explanation. 
The strike was a weak one because it was 
the last desperate effort in a failing cause. 
The leaders in it were able to see that delay 
would make them weaker rather than 
stronger, and that if they did not make 
their effort at once, they would never 





make it at all. They made the most im- 
pressive demonstration of their power possi- 
ble, by striking at an unexpected moment, 
and at a time which would be especially an- 
noying both to the company and the public. 
Undoubtedly they hoped for ‘‘ sympathetic” 
aid after the strike was on, but it is very 
clear that they had no definite promise of 
any. The fact that they received practically 
none is the most significant development of 
the brief struggle. 





Eastern Republican editors who are loud 
ly demanding the passage of the Force Bill 
and the McKinley Bill have been re- 
peatedly warned that they entirely mis- 
apprehend the temper of the Western 
Republicans. We are glad to observe that 
the readers of the New York 7ri}une have 
at last been permitted to get a hint of the 
truth, through a letter embodying ‘* what 
a wide-awake Republican observed in the 
West.” Elijah R. Kennedy, the writer of 
this letter, is one of the most prominent Re- 
publicans among the business men resident 
in Brooklyn, and he has just returned from 
Wisconsin, where he ‘‘had excellent op 
portunities for conversing with representa- 
tive Republicans.” The result of his in 
quiries asto the Force Bill is thus stated : 
‘‘There is not a very deep interest in the 
Lodge Bill. If it were now dropped, no- 
body would be disgusted, except such zeal 
ous partisans as will remain Republicans in 
any event. Much more might be said, but | 
content myself with stating a fact which, I 
judge, may be news in the East.” As tothe 
Tariff Bill, Mr. Kennedy explains that he 
went West with the impression that the Re- 
publicans in Congress were quite content to 
concede New York State to the Democrats, 
as a consequence of the enactment of the bill 
in theshapein which it passed the House, but 
that ‘‘the bill was immensely popular in the 
agricultural States, and would contirm our 
hold on those States.” He frankly confesses 
that he was the victim of a delusion. 
‘* Well,” he says, ‘‘I have talked with the 
best judges of the political situation in 
Wisconsin, men also peculiarly well in- 
formed on affairs in the other Northwestern 
States, and I deem it a duty to declare that 
the final enactment of the McKinley Bill, in 
anything like the shape in which it now 
stands, will lose us the next Congress, and 
will render it next to impossible for the 
Democrats to bungle and blunder sufficient 
ly to enable us to elect a successor to Presi- 
dent Harrison.” 





The effect of the Force Bill agitation up- 
on the two political parties is plainly visible 
in the recent State election in Kentucky. 
There was much dissatisfaction among the 
Democrats at the action of their State Con- 
vention, and two or three months ago the 
party was so disorganized that the Republi- 
cans hoped to make an excellent showing. 
But the returns show a large vote and Demo- 


a . te 
cratic gains all over the State, and the result 
is plainly due to the injection of the Force 
Bill issue. On the morning of election 
day the Louisville Courier Journal thus 
foreshadowed and explained what was to 
happen: ‘‘ The Force Bill will play a great 
part in the general election which takes 
place in Kentucky to-day. For more than 
two weeks the Democratic orators and the 
Democratic press have been arousing Demo 
cratic voters all over the State by constant 
reference to this Congressional iniquity 
Such stump-speakers as John Young Brown, 
P. W. Hardin, John Rhea, and others have 
found in the Lodge scheme material for 
some of the most impassioned and power 
ful political speeches that have been deliver 
ed in the State in many days, and the De 
mocratic editors on all occasions kept the 
fact prominently before their readers that an 
expression of Democratic opinion was never 
more desirable or more necessary than at 
this juncture. Thanks to the general desire 
bill, the spirit of disorganization which 
threatened trouble to some of the local De 
mocratic tickets a few weeks ago, has giver 
way in most counties to a determination to 


keep the party lines drawn taut 


Detailed reports of the Alabama election 
show cle arly the effect of the Force Bill agi 
tation in reducing the Republican vote. Not 
only in Birmingham, but in Sheffield, 
‘lorence, Decatur, Fort Payne, and other 
places where Northern Republicans have 
settled and invested money of Iate years 
there was a large increase of the Democratic 
vote. The county in which Sheffield is 
situated went Democratic for the first time 
since the war, and the reason given 
was that ‘the Force Bill changed white 
votes, and most of the Northern white men 
ic ticket.” Many of 
these Republicans from the North do not 


voted the Demoecr 





content themselves with voting against their 
party, but openly declare their opposi 
tion to the Force Bill, After the meeting 
of the Buckeye Club in Birmingham on 
Tuesday week the subject was taken up, 
and a number of men from Qhio placed 
themselves on record against the scheme. 
United States Commissioner W. H. Hunter, 
a lifelong Republican, when pressed for his 
views on the Force Bill, said: ‘‘ I think that 
it is a remedy worse than the disease it seeks 
to cure, and I am not in favor of its pas- 
sage.” The sentiment of the entire Club 
Was against the measure, and it is prob 
able that they will send a petition to the 
Senate asking that it be not passed. Maj. 
George A. Clark, an old officer of the 
Union Army, who now lives in Florence, 
Ala., recently formulated a petition which 
has also been signed by a number of men who, 
like him, formerly lived in Minnesota, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Force Bill, 
and urging the Senators from Minnesota to 
vote against the bill, alleging that in the 





event of its passage it would be detrimental 
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to their best interests and the interests of those 
of their friends in Minnesota whom they have 
induced to make large investments in the 
South. 





The irritation shown by Senator Edmunds 
and other supporters of the McKinley Tariff 
Bill at the slow progress of the measure is 
quite natural to those who look upon a tariff 
bill that has been reported by the Finance 
Committee as necessarily the right thing to 
be enacted inte law. Such persons cannot 
understand why such stubborn opposition 
should be made on small things, or what 
seem to them to be small things. We 
think that an easy answer can be found to 
this seeming mystery. Each of these small 
things involves the bread and butter of a 
greater or Jess number of voters and their 
families. The Democrats, as Senator Plumb 
has wisely discerned, do not want to elimi- 
nate from the bill all the thorns and stings 
that are producing riots in the Republican 
camp. Their idea is that protection has 
exhausted itself as a battle-cry, and that 
from this time forward the details of the 
tariff are the chief concern of the voters— 
that the difference between one cent and 
two cents in the duty on tin plate, for exam- 
ple, is the point of interest, instead of the 
general question of pauper labor and the 
Cobden Club. For this reason they are 
giving close attention to details, and in this 
they are right, both as a matter of par- 
ty policy and as a matter of public 
interest. To hold up the five minutes’ rule 
in terrorem Will not move them a hair. It 
will merely put a fresh obstacle in the way 
of business. It is not for the interest of the 
Democrats to defeat the McKinley Bill 
(Senator Plumb is quite right on that point). 
It is for their interest, however, to expose 
all of its iniquities, and to do so in such a 
thorough way that the people shall be sup- 
plied with facts and arguments in the en- 
suing campaign. 





Senator Dawes on Monday contradicted the 
statement of W. C. Cronemeyer, the head of 
the Pittsburgh tin-plate syndicate, that he 
(Cronemeyer) could make tin plate at a profit 
under the present duty of one cent per 
pound. Cronemeyer’s Association issued a 
circular on the 26th of September last which 
embraced the following paragraphs: 


‘* To counteract and offset the selfish greed of 
these importers is the aim of the American 
Tinned Plate Association, and for that pur- 
pose it bas erected this plant, to awaken the 
interest of the public, and to demonstrate that 
tin plates can be made here as well as any- 
where in the world. 

** Anditisa fact, and we can prove it by fig- 
ures, that they can be made here and sold with 
profit at present selling prices; but if any one 
should attempt the manufacture now, he would 
share the same fate as those who, tempted by 
the enormous prices which have, at times, been 
charged to the consumers by the importers’ 
monopoly, built works and at first made 
money, but soon found that they could not 
withstand the pressure of the monopolists who 
had temporarily, but long enough, reduced 
the price so low that competition meant ruin.” 


Yet Senator Dawes said that the duty was 
not sufficiently high to induce the manufac- 





ture of the article in this country, and he 
went on to make a speech in favor of what 
he called emancipation—the emancipation of 
the country from dependence on foreigners 
fortin plate. It is very strange that the coun- 
try never discovered the condition of servitude 
under which it groans until Cronemeyer 
came forward and offered to emancipate it. 
But it isstranger still that when Cronemeyer 
said he could do the emancipation under a 
tax of one cent per pound, Dawes should 
come forward and say, ‘‘No, my dear fel- 
low, you can’t do it, you must have two and 
two-tenths.” 





It is rather pitiable that Senator Sherman 
should be supporting an increase of duty on 
rough building-stone—an increase from 20 
per cent. to 30 per cent. according to his 
own admission, but a much greater increase 
according to the computations of other Sena- 
tors. The present duty is $1 per ton. The 
duty proposed in the McKinley Bill is 11 
cents per cubic foot. Whena change is made 
in the mode of assessing the duty, it is 
usually for the purpose of covering up a 
fraud. Senator McPherson said that the in- 
crease was equal to 65 per cent., and he read 
a letter from an importer of building-stone 
saying that any increase upon the present 
rate would be prohibitory. The very idea 
of a duty on stone in the rough is a travesty 
upon common sense. But the Hon. John 
Sherman, Senator from Ohio, thought that the 
proposed duty was very moderate. Perhaps 
itis as compared with other things in the 
bill, but how does it comport with Mr. 
Sherman’s solemn admonitions on the sub- 
ject of the tariff a few years ago? In his 
speech on the Tariff Bill of 1872—the Mc- 
Kinley Bill of that period—he said : 

‘“* It must be remembered that the present 
duties, taken together, are far in excess of 
what they were before the war, and that they 
have been three times largely increased since 
the passage of the Morrill Tariff Act of 1861. 
. . . The result of such duties is to secure to 
mechanical industries higher wages than can 
be earned in other kindred employments. 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to 
diversify production, but forces labor into pro- 
tected employments. If the present rates of 
duty were high enough during and since the 
war, when home industry was burdened with 
heavy internal taxes—with stamp duties, in- 
come taxes, and high rates on raw materials— 
then surely they are now too high when all 
these taxes are removed,” 

How Mr. Sherman must suffer under the 
ox-whip that McKinley flourishes. 





It makes verv little difference whether Mr. 
Blaine has converted the President to his 
reciprocity views or the President has in- 
duced Mr. Blaine to dilute the same in the in- 
terest of party harmony; the fact remains 
that, by giving his views utterance, Mr. Blaine 
has made it impossible for the Republican 
party ever to become a unit again in favor of 
higher protective duties. He has given vent 
to a great volume of smouldering discontent 
with the programme of his party in Congress, 
and has prompted the expression by Repub- 
lican leaders and newspapers of opinions of 
the most revolutionary character. Through- 
out New England and the Northwest there 





have been deliverances of this kind which will 
be of incalculable service to the cause of 
tariff reform, for they will set thousands of 
people to thinking and doubting, with 
the inevitable result of ultimate injury 
to the high-tariff cause. In fact, since Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued his famous message, 
there has been no single contribution to the 
work of educating the American people to a 
proper realization of the burdens and hard- 
ships of our protective system equal in effec- 
tiveness to this outbreak by Mr. Blaine. He 
has put a knife straight into the vitals of the 
protective system, and the wound will never 
heal. 





We have already called attention to the 
fact that the Republican Convention in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Kansas 
adopted a platform which endorsed Mr. 
Blaine’s reciprocity views, favored reduction 
of the tariff, and absolved the nominee of the 
Convention ‘‘from dictation of the party 
caucus upon al! economic issues.” Equally 
significant as to the drift of party sentiment 
on this question among Western Republi 
cans was the action of the Convention in 
the Second Congressional District of Ne- 
braska, The Convention adopted a_ resolu 
tion declaring ‘‘ that we heartily endorse the 
Hale amendment to the McKinley Bill em- 
bodying the idea of Hon. James G. Blaine 
as to reciprocity among the American na- 
tions,” and nominated a candidate who in 
his speech of acceptance said: ‘‘ If I should 
be elected, I will do all I can do to represent 
the people of Nebraska, and especially the 
people of the Second District. On the ques- 
tion of the tariff I believe Iam in accord 
with the people of the West. In the Me- 
Kinley Bill there are things I would not vote 
for.” In view of such manifestoes it is no 
wonder that both of the Republican Senators 
from Nebraska have been found voting for 
lower tariff rates than those of the McKinley 
Bill. 





The protest against the high-tariff craze 
which finds such bold expression in the Re- 
publican newspapers of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Minnesota, is coming to be heard in 
lowa also. The Keokuk Gate City is one of 
the oldest and most influential journals of 
the party in the latter State. In comment- 
ing upon the action of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Senators in voting with the Demo- 
crats for lower duties, the Gate City 
says: ‘‘ This shows that Kansas and 
Nebraska have been taken out of the 
high-protection list by the people, and the 
Republican Senators simply carry out their 
wish. Messrs. Ingalls and Plumb of Kansas, 
and Manderson and Paddock of Nebraska, 
do not pretend to have any personal desires 
about the subject save to do what the people 
they represent want.” Like the Jioneer 
Press, the Keokuk newspaper attributes the 
change in popular feeling to the awakening 
among the farmers. 





The leading Republican newspapers of 
the West do not mean to leave their Senators 
in any doubt as to their attitude towards the 
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pending Tariff Bill. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press begins a vigorous editorial article, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Full of Faults,” in this way: ‘‘ While 
the concentration of attention upon the free- 
sugar section of the McKinley Tariff Bill is a 
good thing, in that it promises to secure a 
modification of it in the direction sug- 
gested by Mr. Blaine, it is not a good 
thing in as far as it causes less study to be 
given to other and no less objectionable por- 
tions of the bill.” It proceeds to consider 
two features ‘‘which are most of all ob- 
noxious to the interests of the people, to the 
progress of our industries, and to a sound 
revenue system.” One of these is the 
changes in the tobacco schedule, by which 
‘‘it is proposed to increase so enormous- 
ly the duties on imported Havana and 
Sumatra tobaccos that not only the price 
of smokers’ goods must go up tremen- 
dously, but the great cigar-manufactur- 
ing industry of the country will fairly 
be driven out of existence.” The other 
is what the Pioneer Press styles ‘‘the tin- 
plate enormity,” and ‘‘this most monstrous 
feature of the bill.” Of the proposition to 
increase by more than 100 per cent. the duty 
on tin plate, it says: ‘‘ Not even the project 
to impose a duty on hides was a madder one, 
from the economic standpoint. It is a 
purely gratuitous exaction. It is not even 
demanded by any existing industry. <All 
that we are told, when the wisdom of this 
policy is questioned, is that certain Pitts 
burgh capitalists will put half-a-million dol 
lars into a plant for making tin plate if the 
new duty is allowed to stand. We have no 
reason to suppose that they will succeed. 
We have every reason to feel sure that they 
will not; for the experiment has already 
been tried and failed, not because of lack 
of duty, but because the processes of mak- 
ing tin plate are not so understood in this 
country as to enable the home to com- 
pete with the foreign product on any 
terms. And for the sake of this mere 
abstraction the people of the United States 
are to be taxed from $7,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 annually, for an indefinite term, and 
the canning and other industries that em- 
ploy tin plate are to be thrown into confu- 
sion and possible ruin.” The article con- 
cludes with these p’ain words: ‘‘ The Mc- 
Kinley Bill is full of faults, from beginning 
to end. What it needs is not a revision by 
the Senate Committee, but such an entire re- 
construction as was accomplished in 1883 
by the substitution of a Senate bill for that 
which had passed the House.” In consider- 
ing such deliverances as this, it isto be re- 
membered not only that the Pioneer Press is 
the most prominent Republican newspaper 
in Minnesota, but that its position is sustained 
by the lesser party organs throughout the 
State. 





It is worth saying and repeating that 
the editors of the Force Bill and McKinley 
Bill organs in the East would have no ex- 
cuse for their ignorance as to Republican 
sentiment in the West if they wou'ld only 
read their exchanges from that part of the 
country, Take, for example, Wednesday 





week's issue of the Omaha Bee, the most 
prominent Republican newspaper in Nebras- 
ka. Its leading editorial article is entitled 
‘‘The Revolt against Higher Duties,” and 
begins with the declaration that the four 
Republican Senators from Nebraska and 
Kansas who voted the other day, against the 
majority of their party colleagues, in favor of 
reducing duties provided for in the pending 
Tariff Bill on certain articles in common use, 
‘‘represent Western constituencies almost 
wholly composed of agricultural producers, 
and they have ample assurance of the oppo 
sition of these people to the higher Cuties 
which the new Tariff Bill proposes to place 
on many manufactured articies which 
are absolutely necessary in every home.” 
The Fee holds that ‘‘this revolt against 
increasing the burden of tariff taxation 
did not begin a day too soon,” and hopes 
that ‘‘the Republican Senators who have 
inaugurated it will manfully hold their 
position in defence of the interests and 
welfare of their constituents, which are 
in common with those of the great majority 
of the people of the entire country.” It 
points out that the Nebraska Republicans at 
their recent State Convention declared for ‘‘s 
revision of the tariff in the interest of the 
producer and laborer,” and says that ‘ the 
Republicans who gave their approval to this 
resolution do not believe that an increase of 
the average percentage of duties from 43 to 
55 per cent. on nearly everything in common 
use is in the interest of the producer 
and laborer.” It recalls the fact that 
the Republicans of Minnesota, at their re 
cent State Convention, declared their oppo 
sition to the McKinley Bill, and says that 
‘‘ wherever Western Republicans have given 
expression to their views on the tariff they 
have distinctly indicated their hostility to 
higher duties,” like those provided for in 
the McKinley Bill. In short, says the See, 
‘‘the West has demanded, and still demands, 
a revisian of the tariff, and it insists that it 
shall be downward and not upward,” and it 
concludes with this earnest warning: ‘‘ In 
this Western country Republicans are in 
harmony with the only rational and logical 
interpretation of the pledges of the party to 
the country, and urge the only policy which 
will not be a menace to the stability and 
potency of the party.” 





One of the coolest assumptions that ever 
found lodgment in Wall Street is that which 
supports the ‘‘ reorganizers”’ of the Sugar 
Trust. This concern has been adjudicated 
a conspiracy to produce a monopoly. All 
the sugar-refining companies that went into 
it have been adjudged to have committed 
suicide, and the joint concern has been de- 
clared to be an illegal and usurping body. 
But some people have got it into their heads 
that if the name of it is changed, and 
if it is anointed by somebody or other who 
was not in the original deal, it will become 
a legal and reputable sort of thing, although 
its character as a conspiracy to produce a 
monopoly remains unchanged. This droll 
conceit bas gained headway because reor- 


ganizations are very common in Wall 
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Street, and because speculators do not com 

monly discriminate between different kinds 
of reorganizations. A shock was given to 
them last week by the simple appear 

ance of the receiver of the North River 
Refinery as a defencant in the Brooklyn suit 
begun by the trustees of the old Trust in 
order to ‘‘ reorganize.” How the receiver 
could avoid appearing as a defendant, even 
if he were so inclined, does not appear. The 
shares of the North River Refinery are an 
integral part of the material out of 
which all the Trust certificates have been 
manufactured Apparently, the receiver of 
the North River Company has some 
in the ‘‘ reorganization,” and could not get 
rid of it if he wanted to. His appearance as 
a defendant makes it necéssary for the court 


interest 


to adjudicate the status of that company in 


the reorganization, or to take it out of the 


snarl, or do something which shall show 
up the whole concern in its true light 
Hence these tears Probably the reorgant 


zation proceedings will continue as long 


as there is any money to be made out 


of the upsand downs of the certificates in 
the market When the public are sufficient 
ly blistered to let them alone, the concern 


will vo into liquidation and its assets be dis 





tributed to the pa Ss to receive 
them. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Salva 
dor and Guatemala wears a certain comic 
appearance, coming on the heels of the 
swearing of eternal pan-American friend 
ship at Weshington, but is in perfect Keep 
ing with Central American historv for the 
past seventy years. Whatever the outcome 
of the present conflict may be, it will serve 
afresh to show the emptiness of a political 
name con ad with political facts A 









military oligarchy does not become a re 
public by « alling it so an illiterate 
and non-voting population cannot be said 
to have any Voice or ‘* representa- 
tives’; shooting down unpopular rulers, in 


stead of voting them down, is not the best 
way to commend the democratic spirit to the 
of the latest 


world. One immediate result 
broil in Central America will almost cer 
tainly be the death of the project of Central 
American union, even in its preliminary and 
provisional form. The ultimate consumma- 
tion of that project, set for the end of the 
century, was seen by its most ardent cham- 
pions to be beset with tremendous difficul- 
ties, which they were trusting to time and 
good luck somehow to remove; and now that 
the very first step is made impossible, the 
tinal completed union must appear more chi 
merical than ever. A remoter but no lessim- 
pressive effect of the new imbroglio will beto 
remind us of the perils necessarily surround- 
ing such political engagements with nations 
inheriting Spanish-American institutions and 
methods as are contemplated in some of the 
schemes left over by the Pan-American Con- 
gress. Where will the confiding capital be 
found, for example, to build the continental 
railroad through Central America whena 
revolution may come any day to repudiate 





or rescind foregoing guarantees? 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


Mr. H. B. Hatenu, representing the Iron- 
clad Manufacturing Co., No. 22 Cliff Street, 
New York, sends us a printed ‘‘ suggestion” 
concerning the increase of duty on tin plate 
as proposed in the McKinley Bill. The sug- 
gestion is that the duty on tin plate should re- 
main unchanged, and that a bounty of 1 2-10 
cents per pound be paid to all persons who 
shall produce tin plate in this country. Mr. 
Haigh evidently has doubts whether any tin 
plate will be made here under either plan. 
He is sure that at the end of five years, 
even with the utmost diligence on the part 
of intending manufacturers, not more than 
one-fifth of the present demand for the 
article can be supplied. So he figures 
out that, under the bounty plan, not more 
than $2,000,000 per annum of taxation would 
be required over and above the present tax 
on tin plate, while under the McKinley pan 
the increase of taxation would be upwards 
of $9,000,000. And this extra taxation would 
fall upon the humbler classes of society who 
use tin pans, cans, pails, dippers, etc. 

All this seems very plain, and since the 
wise committees at Washington have adopt- 
ed the principle of bounty-paying in the 
case of sugar, no reason can be urged against 
the paying of a bounty for tin plate, espe- 
cially since there is no tin plate made here 
at present. The bounty would not be a tax 
on the people until some tin plate is made, 
and then it would be a tax only to the extent 
that the thing we pretend to be aiming at 
was actually accomplished. 

Mr. Haigh propitiates us by remarking 
that he is himself a strong protectionist. 
‘* Primarily,” he says, ‘‘ I desire to say that 
the interests I represent are strongly in favor 
of a fair and equitable tariff to protect 
American industries. Secondly, that the 
present tariff on tin plate is fully adequate 
to protect that industry in this country at the 
present time, Thirdly, I am fully conscious 
of the fact that tariff adjustments must, in 
order to insure protection, be founded upon 
not only the conditions of to-day, but the pos- 
sibilities of the future.” All of which shows 
that Mr. Haigh is as blind as a bat, and will 
probably never have good eyesight until he 
finds himself compelled to pay a tax of 2 2-10 
cents per pound on the raw material of his 
industry. It has been a belief with him, 
strongly held, that taxing one man for the 
benefit of another is good for all of us, 
and that such a tax can be made “fair and 
equitable.” Itisa necessary corollary to such 
beliefs that somebody shall be wise enough 
to tell what is fair and equitable in every 
case, and strong enough to get his ideas en- 
acted into law, and that our system of gov- 
ernment is adapted to bring that phenomenal- 
ly wise man, and several hundred like him, 
into Congress, and keep them there, and 
make them agree with each other. But what 
do the facts show in this case? Why, that 
Mr. Haigh, who really does know something 
about the tin-plate business, is not in Congress 
at all, while the men who have “ got there” 
differ from him altogether on the question of 
what is fair and equitable. It happens, also, 
that these men who do not understand the 





subject have the power to carry their fantastic 
conceits into effect, while Mr. Haigh can do 
nothing but ‘ grin and bear it.” 

Suppose, however, that Mr. Haigh were in 
Congress, and were influential enough with 
his fellow-members to bring them to his way 
of thinking on the subject of tin plate, who 
would be responsible for the other 999 things 
in the tariff? Take the article of licorice 
paste, forexample. We choose this because 
it was the subject of debate for two or 
three days in the Senate recently. The Dill 
proposed a duty of five cents per pound. 
Senator McPherson thought that this rate 
was too high, because the article itself was 
worth only six cents per pound. Senator 
Aldrich, who has charge of the bill,took Mr. 
McPherson to task for such wild and absurd 
statements about so common an article as 
licorice, saying: 

‘*The Senator says that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the unit of value on importations for 
1889 was in the neighborhood of 14 cents, lico- 
rice paste is worth 6 cents a pound in New 
York. 1 have here the quotations of the 19th 
day of July, which show that it was quoted at 
from 17 to 28 cents a pound, and I shall be very 
much obliged to the Senator if he will bring 
before the Senate any quotations from Prices 
Current showing that pure licorice paste is quot- 
ed at 6 cents a pound, oranywhere near 
6 cents. This very Prices Current from 
which I have quoted quotes licorice root, 
which is free of duty, at from 10 to 12 cents a 

und if put up in five-pound packages for use. 

he Senator must be as far off in his statistics 
with regard to that price as he is in regard to 
the cost of labor.” 

Then Senator Allison, who is a’so a mem- 
ber of the Committee that reported the bill, 
polished McPherson off neatly as follows: 


‘It turns out,” said he, ‘‘that the Senator 
from New Jersey was wholly wrong about the 
quotations he has given us from Prices Cur- 
rent showing the cost of the article. The Sena- 
tor undoubtedly is the victim of a misprint or 
a misquotation of figures somewhere. Proba- 
bly the transcriber made it 16 cents in- 
stead of 26 cents. He has got a figure 
wrong or something of tbat sort. I think, 
after the correction of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the Senator from New Jersey ought to 
be willing to withdraw his amendment.” 


Mr. McPherson did not withdraw his 
amendment, but he went down to the tele- 
graph office and sent a despatch to ‘‘the 
largest consumer and purchaser of licorice 
paste in the United States of America,” ask- 
ing him what were the prices of the article 
during the past two years. In due time the 
reply came: ‘‘ Six to seven cents per pound ; 
I do not use any low grades at all.” When 
Mr. McPherson read this telegram,there was 
silence for the space of about half-an-hour 
at the Aldrich and Allison desks. They had 
been legislating upon the theory that the 
wholesale price of licorice was 17 to 28 cents 
per pound, and giving themselves as authori- 
ty to their fellow-Senators to that purpose, 
when in fact it was only 6 to 7 cents per 
pound. 

Now here we have an object-lesson, or 
rather two object-lessons, Tin plate fur- 
nishes one and licorice paste the other. 
What do they teach? Evidently that the 
easy conceit which has held Mr. Haigh spell- 
bound all his life, that it is possible to frame 
‘‘a fair and equitable tariff to protect Ameri- 
can industries,” is an utter delusion. Nearly 


all delusions that have to do with dollars and 
cents have some fraud connected with them. 
The tin-plate tax has an attachment of this 





kind, which Mr. Haigh will find out sooner 
or later. The reason why his proposed 
bounty on the home production of tin plate 
will not be acceptable to the backers 
of the McKinley Bill is, that that would not 
compel people to buy galvanized iron for 
roofing purposes. The price of tin to the 
consumer being the same as before, nobody 
would feel compelled to discontinue the use 
of it and try something else. Picking the 
pockets of the people and then throwing the 
money back to them out of cab windows 
would be a preferable mode of redistribut- 
ing the rewards of industry. 





THE DEBATE ON IRON. 


Tue debate on the Tariff Bill in the Senate is 
yielding day by day much interesting in- 
formation. One of the greatest mysteries 
of the tariff of 1883 was explained last 
week by Senator Aldrich at the instance of 
Senator Plumb, who inquired why the duty 
on iron ore, after being voted in both House 
and Senate, and in the Tariff Commission 
also, at 50 cents per ton, was raised by the 
Conference Committee to 75 cents per 
ton, and so passed. Mr. Aldrich replied 
that it was done at the urgent solicitation of 
Senator Mabone of Virginia—privately, of 
course, because all conference - committee 
work is private. Mr. Aldrich was very 
voluble in showing that there had been no 
violation of parliamentary law in the matter, 
because, although the House and Senate had 
both voted for 50 cents per ton, and nobody 
had dreamed of any higher rate, yet they 
had so voted on separate bills. If they bad 
voted that way on the same Dill, it would 
have been an infraction of parliamentary 
law to change what both had agreed 
to; but since the bill that the House had 
voted on had been dropped and a new one had 
been framed by the Senate and tacked on as 
an amendment to an internal-revenue bill, it 
was only—what? Some people might say, a 
barefaced swindle. Mr. Aldrich did not 
say what he considered it to be in a moral 
point of view, although he was a member of 
the Conference Committee. 

An attempt was made to reduce this 
swindling tax not to the rate at which both 
House and Senate intended to fix it in 1883, 
and would have fixed it had not ‘‘ Billy” 
Mahone whispered something to Aldrich 
through the crack of the door, but 10 cents 
higher, 7. ¢., to 60 cents per ton. Senator 
Dawes of Massachusetts screwed himself up 
to the point of voting for this relief to the iron 
interest of his own State, but his colleague, 
Mr. Hoar, voted no. He was willing to give 
not only the pound of flesh nominated in the 
bond, but 25 cents more. And so the Senate, 
by a vote of 21 to 29, ratified the Aldrich- 
Mahone private arrangement of 1883, after 
its true nature had been explained to them. 

The year to which the last census report 
on iron manufacture applied was a very pros- 
perous one. Mr. James M. Swank, the cen- 
sus expert, called it a‘‘ boom” year. A little 
over 7,000,000 tons of iron ore were mined in 
that year; the laborers employed, consisting of 
men and boys, numbered 31,668. They earned 
the magnificent average of three hundred 
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dollars a year each! They were only em- 
ployed a part of the year. They could not 
get work for the whole year. The sum of 
their wages was a little over nine and a half 
million dollars, and the cost of their work 
in getting out each ton of ore was $1.35. 

Since that date the product of iron ore has 
about doubled, but the new sources of sup- 
ply can hardly be called mines. They are 
banks of ore, from which the ore is picked 
with a pickaxe and shovelled by common 
laborers into cars or carts to be carried to the 
iron works. The cost of labor is less 
than one dollar a ton, and all who are now 
occupied in this art can do a great deal 
more work than they did in 1880. Do they 
get any more pay? So far as information 
can now be obtained, they nearly all work 
at less than one dollar a day; few of them 
get any more. 

There may be 50,000 men and boys now 
occupied in this work. ‘‘Shall we destroy 
this great iron-ore industry?” shouts Senator 
Aldrich. You cannot destroy it, sir. You 
could not if you would. The bounty to the 
mine-owners is wholly unnecessary. The 
most competent men who are engaged in 
converting iron ore into iron testify that 
they would use more American ore rather 
than less if they were permitted to import 
foreign ores free of duty. They need them 
for mixing in order to make steel. 

The iron-ore swindle of 1883 having been 
explained and ratified, the Senate took up the 
subject of pig-iron, always an interesting 
one. Here Senator Vance called attention to 
a report just issued by Commissioner Car- 
roll D. Wright of the Labor Bureau, entitled 
‘Preliminary Report on the Cost of Produc- 
tion, Pig-Iron, Steel Ingots, Steel Rails, Coal, 
Coke, Iron Ore, and Limestone,’ and read 
from it that the average total labor cost of a 
ton of pig-iron in the United States is $1.54, 
against which a duty of $6.72 per ton is 
allowed, to protect the manufacturer against 
the difference in wages between this country 
and Great Britain. Here Mr. Aldrich was 
as smart as he had been in his private inter- 
view with Billy Mahone in 1883. He won- 
dered why Mr. Vance did not take account 
of the labor cost of everything else that 
preceded the making of the pig-iron— 
that is, the ore, the coal, etc., etc. Mr. 
Vance thought that there were two answers. 
One was that all these labor costs had been 
previously allowed for in the tariff on those 
articles, and the other was that the British 
manufacturer had his costs of production 
also, including labor costs, stringing back- 
ward to theends of the earth and all eternity. 
If all such labor costs, on both sides, were to be 
taken into the reckoning, nobody could ever 
tell what was the difference between the two 
countries, or on which side the balance lay. 
Mr. Aldrich finally produced a quotation 
from Abram S. Hewitt to the effect that ‘‘ it 
actually takes 90 per cent. of the cost of the 
article for labor, when you include every- 
thing from beginning to end’--a remark 
which obviously applies to every manufac- 
turer in England and Germany as well asin 
this country. To which Mr. Vance replied 
with equal effect and humor: 

‘* Then, Mr. President, we will not stop there. 


We will ascertain and levy a tax upon this ar- 
ticle to pay the labor of the man who dis- 
covered the mine, the labor of the man who 
dug the roads that reach the mine, and the 
labor of the man who built the houses upon the 
road that he stayed all night at and subsisted at 
upon his travels; and the labor of Christopher 
Columbus when he sailed across the ocean 
in 1492 and discovered this American country 
of ours; and the labor of the people of Spain 
who went back into the mountains of Catalo- 
nia or Castile and cut down the timber that 
built the ships that Columbus used in crossing 
the ocean; and the labor of the man in the 
shops of Toledo who manufactured the tools 
that cut down the trees in the mountains of 
Catalonia that built the ships in which Colum- 
bus sailed across the ocean in 1492, and so on, 
and so on, 

‘* The Senator knows just as well as I know, 
Mr. President, as one of these little pages 
knows, that when he rises here and demands 
the passage of alaw to protect the American 
laborer who makes pig-iron, he simply has re- 
ference to the man who manipulates the ore, 
who melts it, and casts it into pig-iron, because 
the laborer in every preceding process has al- 
ready been protected. He knows that, every- 
body knows that; and to undertake to avoid the 
force of an argument, and to justify a great 
iniquity like this, he goes back rambling into 
the ages of the past and invoking all the doc- 
trine of predestination and the metaphysical 
consequences of the dependence of one thing 
upen another. He might as well go back to 
the Garden of Eden and say if Adam had been 
properly protected he would not have eaten 
the apple, and would be there now, lying flat 
on his back in the garden, looking up and 
waiting for pippins to drop.” 


FARM AND FACTORY IN CONNECTICUT. 
AMoNG the many sophisms of the high pro- 
tectionists none has been more lustily assert. 
ed than the theory of the ‘‘ home market.” 
Orators of that school have shouted it from 
the stump, high-tariff writers have expound- 
ed it, and in the title of ‘‘ Home-Market 
Club ” adopted by a powerful and active pro- 
tectionist organization at Boston the domi- 
nance of the idea is still more clearly pro- 
claimed. Tersely and not unfairly stated, 
this ‘‘ home-market” theory is, that, by taxing 
the mass of consumers, our industries can be 
so diversified that they will exchange goods 
with each other and thus trade will be kept 
at home. In particular does this dogma lay 
immense stress on the benefits of upbuilding 
the factory near the farm. When that prox- 
imity is accomplished, according to the high- 
tariff notion, we shall have the American 
farmer buying his goods of the American 
factory-owner,. and selling in turn to the lat- 
ter and to his hands the products of the farm. 
With the distance between factory and farm 
minimized and costs of carrying saved, they 
are, under this dogma, sure to become a 
blessing to each other and the utmost benefits 
of trade to be realized. 

No advocate of protection ever set forth 
this ‘‘ proximity” idea as to farm and factory 
more strenuously than did the late Horace 
Greeley, and in New England he used to 
allege its most abundant harvest of good 
things. But before Mr. Greeley died he saw 
New England's trade in cereals already pass- 
ing to the West. Still, he had his ‘‘ truck- 
farm” theory left as a sort of second line of 
defence. New England farms might no 
longer supply New York and Philadelphia, 
or even New England cities, with wheat, or 
corn, or oats, or rye, but they would still 
find abundant prosperity in raising ‘‘ garden 
sass and fruits. Under the shadows of the 
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farmer might still grow his vegetables—his 
tomatoes, his green corn, his potatoes, let- 
tuce, and beets—and bear them, with his ap- 
ples, berries, and other fruits, in a kind of 
jocund harvest home, to the near market of 
the factory town. New England was thus 
to become the prosperous farming empori 
um of *‘truck,” leaving the cereals to the 
West. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
much the same notion of the benefits of 
proximity between farm and factory has been 
a favorite one of Senator Hawley of Connecti 
cut. Certainly few men have been more ardent 
protectionists than has he; and to advocate 
protection without a ‘home market” and 
‘adjacent ” industries would be to surrender 
the high tariff without a battle. 

We turn, therefore, to the Senator's own 
Connecticut for light on the workings of 


this great protection blessing of ‘* proximity ” 
of factory and farm. The census returns 
just in from the State give us an excellent 
opportunity to make the test. Inapplying | 

we do not take a single decaying farm town 
that is remote from a city, but only those 
farm towns that lie close by, thus giving the 
protectionists every possible advantage of 
the situation. The State now contains 
twelve cities. In the appended table each 
of these cities is selected as the centre of 
the group of farm towns nearest it, the farm 

ing character of each town being proved 
in almost every case by the description of it 
as ‘‘agricultural” in the Connecticut State 
Register of 1890. In a large number of 
cases the farm towns selected adjoin the 
city which is their natural market, and in no 
case are they more than a very few miles 
away. The population by the last two cen 
suses of these twelve ‘‘farm croups,” con 
sisting of the three rural towns nearest each 
of the cities—except in the case of Hartford, 
the State capital, where four towns are taken 
—is approximate'y as follows 


Population Population 
Group. 


1880 180) 
New Haven.... 2.401 2.901 
Hartford wares ‘ 6,010 5,492 
Bridgeport caeene €,216 6,323 
Waterbury 2.¥10 2,179 
Meriden . . 3,767 3.307 
New Britain...... eaegean 3,215 3,028 
WorwaR. ......ces 3.927 3,408 
Danbury 5,056 5,195 
Norwieh..... — : 2,689 2,210 
New Lom@os............. 2,972 2,608 
Middletown............ ed 8,705 3, 386 
Rockville paaeiadien x 4,457 4,040 

WEIN sacs Neceoeumenanss 48,315 43, 567 





The decrease, subject to very slight revi- 
sion in the final returns, during the ten 
years in these twelve groups is 4,748, or 
about 10 per cent. In the thirty-seven 
‘‘farm towns nearest cities” which make 
up the whole twelve groups, two or 
three towns have been used twice over, 
in cases where they adjoin two cities—a 
point to which the ardent protectionist cannot 
object, as in that case the farm town is sup- 
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both its urban neighbors. It will be ob- 


served, also, thatin only a single group of 
towns has there been a gain of population 
during the ten years, and in that but the 
merest trifle. The figures, however, derive 
their chief value from the fact that they test 
and vitiate the ‘‘truck-farm” and ‘‘proximate- 
farm-town ” theory on the choicest protection 
ground—in a New England State, in 
towns close to bustling and prosperous 
cities, where the farmer may be supposed to 
encounter no problems of transportation, 
and where the competition (in ‘‘ garden sass ” 
at least) with other regions of the country is 
reduced to its lowest terms. 

On a larger scale, indeed, the whole State 
of Connecticut may be taken as a visionary 
sample of this ‘‘ local-market” dogma of 
protection. Its cities are well scattered over 
the State, all but two of the eight counties 
containing one or more of them—in this re- 
spect Connecticut being unlike Massachusetts, 
with most of her cities in her eastern coun- 
ties, or New Hampshire, with her cities near 
her lower boundaries, or Rhode Island, with 
population centred near Providence, or 
Vermont, with almost no cities at all. From 
four to ten railroad lines or branches tra- 
verse each Connecticut county, bringing 
almost al] the country towns into pretty 
close connection with the urban centres. 
Yet under these singularly favorable condi- 
tions for local markets the farm towns of 
Connecticut continue their steady decline. In 
the rural county of Litchfield all but eight 
of the twenty-six towns score decreases by 
this year’s census returns ; the rural county 
of Tolland shows gains in but three of her 
towns ; and of the State’s total gain of say 
118,000 in the ten years, about 95,000 
is found in the twelve cities which now 
contain almost 50 per cent. of the whole 
population of the commonwealth. Univer- 
sally the farm towns lose under precisely the 
conditions that the high protectionist vaunts 
as most favorable. That concrete fact is es- 
tablished by the State census-enumerators, 
and if the protectionist alleges outside 
causes to account for the decline, he must at 
least confess that his ‘‘home-market” theory 
in Connecticut makes mighty poor progress 
in resisting them. 


SENTIMENT ON THE FORCE BILL. 
THE growth of public sentiment against the 
Force Bill is most striking and encouraging. 
The tide of popular feeling is now setting 
strongly in the right direction, and it rises 
higher every hour, The latest developments 
in various parts of the country are full of 
interest. 

A movement has been started in this city 
to secure an expression of opinion against 
the scheme from the business men of the 
land, without distinction of party. The 
first of the proposed petitions, signed by 107 
leading merchants of the wholesale grocery 
district, was sent to Senator Hiscock on 


Thursday. It presents the arguments against 
the bill both temperately and forcibly. The 
signersinclude men of every political faith— 
Republicans, Democrats, Mugwumps, and 
Copies of the petition have 


Prohibitionists, 
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been sent to all the business centres, and 
there is no doubt that they will be widely 
signed by Republicans as well as by Demo- 
crats. 

An excellent test of the feeling among Re- 
publicans has been afforded by the expe- 
rience of Congressman Harmer of Pennsy]- 
vania. He has for many years represented a 
Republican district in Philadelphia, and no- 
body better understands popular sentiment 
in that city. Mr. Harmer refused to follow 
the dictates of the party caucus on this ques- 
tion when it was before the House, and he 
has just written a letter giving these 
reasons for his attitude: ‘‘ There are 
several objections which have given me 
cause to take the stand I have, any one of 
which should be suflicient, to my mind, to 
justify at least the expression of an honest 
opinion. I look upon the movement as very 
bad politics, and the effect of the passage 
of the bill into a law upon many im- 
portant business interests of the coun- 
try would, I am sure, be disastrous. Al- 
ready, merely upon the agitation of the 
question, the gradual and increasing flow of 
capital from the North to the South has been 
interrupted, and a paralyzing influence has 
become noticeable in many directions, the ef- 
fect of which and the extent of the damage to 
be done is only to be calculated by future 
results. It is time to call a halt in this 
line of legislation. We have at best too much 
of it.” Mr. Harmer concludes with this 
significant statement as to the popular re- 
sponse to his position: ‘‘ Since I have taken 
the stand referred to, every Independent, and 
with one exception every Republican paper, 
has given my action its endorsement, and 
with almost no exception the business men 
of my city with them give me credit.” 

One of these Republican papers, the Bul- 
letin, expressed its views on the question 
with great emphasis last week. It had been 
announced that Senator Quay had come to 
the conclusion that the introduction of the 
bill was a mistake, and that the Senate ought 
quietly to put an end to it, and that he had 
urged this view on those of his colleagues 
who had been inclined to force it through 
the upper chamber at any cost. ‘In tak- 
ing this view of the Dill,” said the 
Bulletin, ‘Senator Quay undoubtedly re- 
flects the opinion of intelligent and thought 
ful Republicans in Pennsylvania, who are 
anxious that the party shall enter the coming 
campaign free from the handicaps with 
which reckless leaders have been weighing 
itdown. There is no demand whatever in 
this State for the passage of the Elections 
Bill, and Senator Quay would have misrep- 
resented his people if he had given his sanc- 
tion to the folly.” 

Senator Washburn of Minnesota has just 
been on a visit to his constituents, and was 
interviewed in Chicago on Thursday on his 
return to Washington. He expressed the 
opinion that the Force Bill would not be 
passed, and declared that ‘‘ the West does 
not want the bill.” That Senator Washburn 
correctly interprets public sentiment in that 
part of the country is clear to any one who 
reads the Western newspapers. The Omaha 
Bee is the leading Republican newspaper 





of Nebraska, and it asserts that ‘‘ a ma- 
jority of the Republicans of the North 
either take no interest in the proposed legis- 
lation or are opposed to it.” Moreover, after 
reading the letters from the correspondent 
whom the Philadelphia Press sent through 
the South, and other evidences of the feeling 
against the bill among Southern Republi- 
cans, the Bee declares that ‘‘ the evidence is 
ample and conclusive that a majority of the 
better class of Republicans in the South do not 
want any new legislation for regulating Fede- 
ral elections.” The Omaha newspaper thinks 
that ‘‘this widespread and decided opposi- 
tion among the better class of Southern Re- 
publicans should not fail to exert an 
influence upon Republican Senators who 
are susceptible to the opinions of trust- 
worthy members of their party in the section 
of the country where the proposed legislation 
is confessedly intended to remedy evils justly 
complained of,” and it sums up the case as 
follows: ‘If a majority of the intelligent 
and reputable Republicans of the South do 
not want a new election law, because they 
can see in it no promise of good to the party 
there, but rather injury and an increase of 
evils, and a majority of the Republicans of 
the North either take no interest in the pro- 
posed legislation or are opposed to it, nothing 
more should be necessary to convince Re- 
publican Senators of the inexpedieney of en- 
acting new legislation on this subject at pre- 
sent. The pending Election Bill will not pass 
the Senate if Republican Senators give heed 
to the prevailing sentiment in their party, 
both South and North.” 

Meanwhile, proofs of the deep-seated oppo- 
sition to the policy among Southern Repub- 
licans accumulate. One of the most promi- 
nent white Republicans of the South, a man 
who has been elected to high offices in his 
State since the war, in discussing the proposed 
law the other day said emphatically: ‘‘ The 
day that bill becomes a law I will cease to be a 
Republican. That bill will draw the color 
line in the South as it has never been drawn 
before, and no white man in the Southern 
States can remain in the Republican party.” 
Nor does the effect of the scheme in 
this direction wait for the enactment of 
the law. Leonidas J. Moore, a leading 
Republican of North Carolina, has just an- 
nounced his withdrawal from the party, 
and gives these reasons for his course : ‘‘ For 
twenty years past in every election, both 
national and State, I have cast my ballots 
for the Republican party. I have continued 
in the same old course. The time has come, 
however, in my judgment, when no man who 
lives In the South can longer affiliate with 
the Republican party without an utter indif- 
ference to the welfare and well-being of the 
whole people of the Southern States. The 
legislation of the present Congress has been 
such as to convince any man of sense that if 
the South does not, toa man, resist the en- 
croachment of the Republican party upon 
its rights and interests very soon, we 
shall be but provinces, so to speak, and 
the general legislation of the republic 
will not apply to us.” In the recent State 
election in Alabama the Republican vote 
fell off largely in those places, like Birming- 
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ham, where the party has had much 
strength amoug the whites, and the reason 
is given as follows by one of the leading Re- 
publicans of the State: ‘‘ To tell the truth, 
I think the Lodge Bill is responsible for it. 
The Republicans of the South are not in fa- 
vor of that bill. Many of them are too weak- 
kneed to openly express their disapproval, 
so they express it by failing to vote. 
Very few white Republicans in this State 
voted, and they made no effort to bring out 
the negro vote. If that biil becomes a law, 
it will make Democrats in all local elections 
of the best Republicans in the South. Those 
of us who have business interests cannot af- 
ford to have them ruined by any such fool- 
ish law. If the Lodge Bill were passed, it 
could not be enforced in this section, and I 
don’t believe any white Republican would 
try to have it enforced.” 

All this is precisely in the line of the pre- 
dictions as to the partisan effect of this agi 
tation which were made by the Valley Vir- 
ginian, the leading Republican journal of 
Virginia, when it began its warfare against 
the bill. Reflection and observation have 
only served to strengthen the opposition to 
the bill of this representative Republican 
newspaper, The leading editorial arti 
cle in last Thursday’s issue is devoted 
to the subject, and is more emphatic than 
any previous deliverance. The Virginian pub- 
lishes the ‘‘ intelligent and comprehensive re- 
view of the political situation in South Caro- 
lina from the staff correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press,” and maintains that it 
‘amply sustains every position we assumed, 
and presents an overwhelming argument 
against the enactment of the Elections 
Bill into law, viewed solely from a Re 
publican standpoint.” It declares that ‘‘ the 
Republicans in Congress wiil inflict an 
irreparable and fatal wrong upon the party 
if, through caucus dictation, the Lodge 
Bill or some similar measure is made law,” 
since ‘‘it would unsettle and disarrange 
party organization all over the country, and 
be as sure to give the Democrats the 
next House of Representatives as election 
day will roll around.” It says that ‘‘ the 
Republicans of the South, who under- 
stand the situation, and desire to see a for- 
midable organization built up in this section, 
are almost to a man against it,” and that 
‘‘only the few who hope to gain something 
personally by Federal interference with elec 
tions favor it.” After reasserting its convic 
tion that the bill ‘‘ is unwise from any view it 
is considered,” and expressing the hope that it 
will be defeated, the Virginian concludes: 
**It remains to be seen whether the Repub- 
licans in Congress will court political suicide 
by passing the bill. It will bury in the 
general revolution it will effect in parties a 
good many conspicuous in its advocacy, and 
teach a lesson that will not soon be for- 
gotten.” 

If the Republican managers at Washing. 
ton insist upon passing the Force Bill in face 
of such protests from their own party, both 
North and South, it will be the most extra- 
ordinary defiance of public opinion ever 
known in our legislative history. 








THE LATE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Joun HENRY NEWMAN was born in London on 
February 21, 1801. His father, whose family 
were Cambridgeshire landholders in a small way, 
was in the banking business till 1816, when a 
financial crash involved himin its ruin, and he 
took a brewery at Alton, Hampshire, near Sel- 
borne (of White’s ‘Natural History.") He wasa 
man of good general culture, with a special 
taste for music, hereditary in the family 
and pussing on to his son John, who, 
when challenged, after he had gone to Rome, 
toa public theological discussion by some Pro- 
testant Boanerges, declined, with the suggestion 
that they should have a public contest with the 
fiddve. The mother was Jemima Fourdrinier, of 
a Huguenot family remarkable for manufac- 
turing skill, True to the Huguenot tradition, 
she reared her chi:dren in the Calvinism of Bax- 
ter, Newton, Milner, and Romaine. There were 
three brothers, ove of whom, Francis William, 
four years younger than Jobn, bas suggested, 
by his extreme difference from him, many 
comparisons and much speculation. Both 
were born disputants, and trom their child- 
hood tock opposite sides of every question that 
came up. One of the sisters married John, 
one of the Mozley brothers, famous in the Ox- 
ford movement mainly on account of James's 
remarkable gifts as a preacher and paradoxical 
disputant, and Thomas's extremely interesting 
and instructive *Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement." John Henry New- 
lasting 
sorrow, though Dr, Nicholas's school at Ealing 


man was nota public-school man, to his 


had the bighest rank as a preparatory school, 
He soon became the leading scholar 
here, but found time for many pleasant avoca- 
tions, writing much album poetry and certain 
masques and idy!s, and evenan opera, Some of 
his album verses he preserved in his colleeted 
works, They are as solemn as anything he 
wrote. But these are of his Oxford days, which 
began in 1816. The same year bis fatber’s tail 
ure in business and his own conversion, the 
reality of which he never doubted, deepened the 
current of his life. His parents intended bim tor 
the law, and he actually kept a term or twoat 
fancoln’s Inn, but it soon appeared that his 
calling to the priestiy and prophetic offices 
was imperative and not to be denied. His Ox- 
ford college was not that associated with his 
later fame, but Trinity. He was still in his nine- 
teenth year when be was examined for his de- 
gree and came out “Sunder the line.”"* While a 
scholar of Trinity, from 1820 to 1823) when hi 
was elected to an Oriel tellowship, he was in- 
tensely evangelical in his opinions. In company 
with a friend be wrote and published two cantos 
of a poem, “St. Bartholomew's Eve,’ in which 


’ 


he “*branded with infamy”’* . . . ‘“*this 


most barbarous and coid-blooded massacre,’ 


- « « “so pleasing to the court of Rome.” 
These phrases of 1821 were retracted with 
many others intmical to Rome a few years be‘or 
he entered into her communion. The Oriei fe 

iowship must have been the more welcome as, 
simultaneously with his conversion in IS1G, he 
conceived the idea that it was God's will that he 


sheuld jeada single life. His drawing to a mis- 


sionary lite was of a piece with this He had 
some Waveriugs in it till I8S20; none after that. 
He took orders in 1824 and became curate of St. 


Clement's, a quaint litte church picturesquely 
Situated in the suburis of Ox! ord, 

From IS2v to 1825 his relations with Dr. Haw- 
kins were more intimate than with any other per- 
son, Hawkins was then Vicar of St. Mary's, and 
atterwards Provost of Oriel. In his * Apologia’ 
Dr. Newman follows the example of Marcus 
Aurviius in his Meditations, and gives an account 
of the various personal influences that shaped 
his life. Dr. Hawkins taught bim to weigh his 
words and be careful in his statements. He 
learned from him, besides, to give up his 
**remaining Culvinism,’* and to accept the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration; aiso, the 
most important thing of ali, the doctrine of 
tradiuion—"*that the Bible was never intend- 
ed to teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and 





that if we would learn doctrine we must go 


to the creeds and catechism of the Chur 
From the Rev. W am James, then fe w of 
Oriel, “*in the course of a walk a i ‘ 


ré 
Chureh Meadow,"’ be ijearned the doctrine 
of apostolical succession. About the same ¢ 
1823) he got two things from * Butler's Aualogy 
the sacramental idea, which Keble developed iu 
his * Christian Year,’ that all natural things are 


symbols of things spiritual, and the doctrine that 
probability isthe guide of lif The ease with 
which he let slip one after another of Dis eva 
gelical doctrines and adopted those of the High 
Church party sugwests that they h ve . 
rious hold upon bis mind But bis change t 1 
a Low Church to a High Church position was 
complicated with certain hberal tendencies, He 
made much of these in bis repentant after- 
thought, but they do not seem to have be 
much more pronounced than those of the tian 
who confessed himself “* something of a gos 
tic’? because he could no longer fully aces 
the narrative of Jonah’s experience with 
whale. From Blanco White, already verging 
towards the Unitarianism of bis later years, 
received ideas of inspiration less rig is than 
those of bis first teachers Whate y was bis 


principal liberal teacher Hie becatne Whately’s 


Vice-Principal and tutor at St, Alban’s Hall tn 
ISVS, and held the position for a year W hate 
ly’s contribution, however, was istinetly in 
the line of bis ultimate deve pment it was 
that Erastianism is a “double usurpation , that 
the interlerence of the Chure te Aa 
the State in spiritual tatters ts 
ble, When ! went t Kome New wav 
up the first part of this content In Is 
Whately accused fim f Ariat we ix ine 
of his favorable op niotr ft N 
Fathers. He wrote sot sighting s : 
about the Fathers for ¢ 72 \ ' ‘ 
Metropolitana,’ and t M . 
opinions concerning the mira ~ ‘ ‘ 
( I t \ os a 
tt i n f s tie was s 
i t Pa 3 Ax is 
ck and key But ‘ 
lee per « x . w“ t ‘ s ~ 
mental -vst Ss y= His 
ther, whom he { sora : res} 
fuilv of bishops,’? w . ‘ s 
Islve his n s «eve w 
Popery It © ° AL s S soy ‘ 
ite wl his al te es wert < ¥ 
~ ‘ 
In gsvy with Whately I 
ele w ~ wit! the 
Orang Pusey on t t ca ‘ 
‘ Pa } ~S wes ny as € 
sa era H \ s eralis y 
w gax us fr t ( int! zy 
iainst ek Hug ~ B 4 
re y New “st Was moving ray v in the 
ect w t ater are ean r nove- 
ent and en his R ani < conversi« 
b x s first ve Sat Circ was 0 at home 
there I Ss oca ‘ 1 ¢t tutors 
his eet “ e ome tw essavs that 
were Ww t ve preached his first versity 
Ser bex be we know Phus 
t x ss w he he Was ¢ e of 
he | c eX * for the degree of BLA 
ISv7, he came fairly out of it, and remained so, 
as be says till 184] From a silent man in the 
< IOS t f Oriei he became one of the 
st free a.h nd eager in debate, An 
assistant secretary of the Oxford Bible 
Society, he marked his deflection from 
the traditional ine of that evangelical 
Assoviation by offering about 25. amendments 


to the Secretary's annual report, He became 
intimate with Kobert Wilberforce and Hurrell 
Froude, and Whately saw around him the signs 
of an incipient party of which he was himself 
unconscious, In Newman's opinion the true 
and primary author of this party was John 
Keble. His was the first name he heard spoken 
of with reverence at Oxford. Froude brought 
them together in 18278, and accounted it 
the best deed of his life. The ‘Christian 
Year’ had made its appearance the pre- 





‘vious year. The two main truths which, 
in Newman's retrospect, it brought home 
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to him were the same that Butler had taught 
him—the sucramental doctrine of the symboli- 
cal character of all material things, and the doc- 
trine of probability asthe guide of life. But in 
Keble’s view the firmness of assent which we 
give to religious doctrine is owing, not to the 
probabilities that introduce it, but to the living 
power of faith which accepts it. It was only a 
step from this to Kebie’s advice to Arnold, who 
had doubts about the Trinity, to preach 
it as if he believed it, and then he 
would believe it, Nothing was more central 
to Dr. Newman’s religious experience than this 
doctrine of Keble, which afterwards he amplified 
and argued in his ‘Grammar of Assent.’ We 
have here the explanation of his easy swallowing 
of certain Romish doctrines which before his 
conversion he could not abide. He made the 
will the primary factor in belief. One of the 
first results of this doctrine was an inclination to 
accept the miracles of the patristic period, 

With Hurrell Froude, who was a pupil of Ke- 
ble, mude of much coarser stuff, Newman 
lived on the most affectionate terms from 1829 
until bis death in 1836, Newman says that his 
power of entering into the mind of others did 
not equal his other gifts. It 1s evident that he 
had no such power, Brilliant and rash, he de- 
lighted most in what was most offensive to his 
friends. With churity for none, with malice 
towards all, might almost have been his motto. 
His influence upon Newman was so great 
that, if he had _ lived, they must both 
have gone to Rome much sooner than New- 
man went alone. He held, apparently, to 
every Roman Catholic tenet except the headship 
ofthe Pope, ‘* He protessed his admiration of 
the Roman Catholic Church and his hatred of the 
Reformers.’"” He made Newman “look with 
admiration to the Church of Rome and in the 
same degree to dislike the Reformation.’’ He 
** fixed deep in him the idea of devotion to the 
Biessed Virgin, and led bim gradually to believe 
in the Real Presence.’’ About 1830, in connec- 
tion with his first serious work, ‘The Arians of 
the Fourth Century,’ came his conviction that 
antiquity is the true exponent of Christianity 
and the basis of the Church of England. Mean- 
time the ferment in his mind was getting livelier 
every day. Political considerations add- 
ed their quota of dissatisfaction and disgust. 
In France the Bourbons, ** sovereigns who had 
the divine right of Inheritance,’’ had been cut 
adrift. In England the Whigs had come into 
power, and Lord Grey had told the Bishops to set 
their house in order. ‘*The yital question was, 
How were we to keepthe Church from being 
liberalized?" **She must be dealt with strongly, 
or she will be lost. There was need of a second 
Reformation.”’ So far had Newman come when, 


in December, 1832, he set out for the Con- 
tinent in company with Hurrell Froude. 
This journey was to him Luther's Wart- 


burg, Paul’s Arabia, a time for gathering up 
his energies for a great encounter, A hundred 
incidents reveal the temper of his mind. Such 
flerce thoughts had he against the liberals that in 
Algiers he would not even look at the tricolor, and 
in Paris would not go outatall. It being ques- 
tioned whethera certain interpretation of Serip- 
ture was Christian, some one remarked that Dr. 
Arnold took it. ‘* But.’? said Newman, ‘is 


he a Christian? ’’ It was at Rome that he 
and Froude began to write the ‘Lyra Apos- 
tolica.’ They chose for a motto the words 
of Achilles returning to the battle: ‘* You 
shall know the difference now that I am 
back again.’’ To Cardinal Wiseman’s wish 
that he would come again to Rome, New- 


man answered, **l have a work to do in Eng- 
land.”’ The degree of his mental excitement 
must have been dangerous. He had spasms of 
emotion, passionate tears, actual fever, during 
which he cried, ** I shail not die,’’ and, convales- 
cent, returned upon his rep.y to Cardinal Wise- 
man, **I have a work to do in England.’ His 
contributions to the ‘Lyra’ all tended the same 


way. Homeward bound, becalmed in the Gulf 
ot Genoa, he wrote the most beautiful of 
these; 


* Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gioom,”’ 





In later years he regarded the lines— 


** Ido not ask to see the distant scene; 
One step enough for me,’”’ 


as one of many premonitions of his final rest. 
It is impossible to avoid the feeling that ‘tthe 
distant scene ’’ already present in his mind was 
Rome; that he tried not to see it while step by 
step he took the way that brought it every day 
more near. The Sunday after his return, Keble 
preached a sermon on the national apostasy, and 
the Oxford movement had begun. So Newman 
always reckoned, 

The assumptions and the inferences of the Ox- 
ford movement were as follows: There must be 
fundamental dogmas; there must be a visible 
church, with sacraments and rites, with bishops 
standing in the place of God, with power to order 
penance and enforce it, These dogmas were the 
dogmas of the prayer-book; this Church the 
Church of England ; Liberalism was in its very 
nature anti-dogmatic ; therefore, it must be 
crushed. The Roman Church claimed to be 
the Church in virtue of antiquity, its apostolic 
line, its sanctity. But the Church was 
necessarily one. If it was Roman, then 
it was not Anglican. ‘Therefore the Romish 
Church must be opp sed. Into this twofold 
battle Newman flung himself with fine hilarity. 
He had never felt so well in body or in mind, 
He had a joyous sense of power. His dash and 
his bravado were immense. The Oxford move- 
ment may be variously credited ; the Tractarian 
movement was his own. He began it; he 
finished it. The tracts that signified were his 
without exeeption, He not oniy wrote the 
tracts, but he saw to it that they were scattered 
far and wide. He travelled much, talking 
with curates and rectors, urging them to go 
to work and purge the Church of evangelical 
and liberal taint, For the former he had 
only hatred; for the latter he had no- 
thing but contempt. This is strong language, 
but hisown. His language was, perhaps, a lit- 
tle stronger than he actually felt. In his first 
tract he said of the bishops that there could not 
be a more blessed termination of their course 
than the spoiling of their goods and martyrdom. 
As for heresiarchs, they ‘**should meet with no 
mercy.’’ To spare them wasa false and danger- 
ous pity. His position as Vicar of St. Mary’s, to 
which he had attained in 1828, gave him asplen- 
did opportunity to work his propaganda. In his 
first sermon after his return he declared that it 
would be ‘‘a gain to the country were it 


vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more. fierce in its re- 
ligion.’’ A friend wrote him to expostulate 


with him upon his course. He wrote him back 
that he would ride over him and his as Othniel 
over Chusban Rishathaim, King of Mesopotamia, 
In this there may have been ‘‘amixture of 
flereeness and sport’’ which he predicates of 
this period. But there was no sportiveness in his 
refusing to speak with his brother; in his dis- 
suading alady from attending the marriage of 
a sister who had left the Engiish Church. New- 
man’s faith in personal influence was always 
strong. He had broken with Dr. Hawkins 
and lost his tutorship before he went abroad 
because he wanted his’ scholars’ given 
over into his exclusive charge. Now he 
wrote numberless epistles to young men, to 
women; andon the young men of Oxford he 
threw himself with an ardor and affection they 
could not resist. The movement grew and 
prospered. Its leader’s presence was magnetic 
and electrical. Enthusiasts tlocked to his stan- 
dard. His tracts, his letters, and his fame, were 
everywhere. In 1836, Dr. Pusey, by whose name 
the movement was afterward called, added his 
strength,which was not little, to that of Newman 
and his earlier coadjutors. He had long since 
sown his wild oats of Germanism. And, though 
Newman overrates his function in the movement, 
it was certainly important. It was organizing and 
conservative. It was particularly the latter after 
Newman went toRome. Newman having run the 
ship upon the Vatican, and got safe ashore with 
a few others, Pusey got her off and pacified the 
crew and passengers, and did his best to patch 
the leaks and make the paint and gear as beauti- 





ful as Cleopatra’s barge. Still, often in the night 
there wasa plunge, and in the morning it was 
discovered that somebody had gone over and 
been picked up by some Koman Catholic craft— 
(the last word is accidental, but it may be al- 
lowed to stand), But in 1836, when Newman 
welcomed Pusey to his side, he was full 
of confidence in the Via Media, ashe called his 
middie path between Rome and Reagon. He re- 
mained so till 1839. After that, one makeshift 
after another delayed the final consummation 
for six years. Since the appearance of the ‘Apo- 
logia’ it has been evident tbat he did his best to 
keep himself from Rome. Fora long time be- 
fore his inteilect was satisfied, bis heart was 
yearning for her peace. One by one his objec- 
tions to her were removed till only the headship 
of the Pope and her worship of the saints and of 
the Virgin remained. But his own reverence 
for the Virgin and his own feeling for the 
saints were near to worship, and grew nearer 
allthe time. The necessity of opposing Rome if 
he would defend the Anglican Church as the 
Church stirred him up to many accusations. But 
they were very wilful; he had no heart in them, 
Froude’s dying adjuration for him to “stop 
cursing ’’ Rome often recurred tohim, But he 
did his worst in this directionin his * Prophetical 
Office of the Church,’ though even here it was 
not the substance of the Roman Catholic creed, 
but the authorized teaching and traditional ac- 
tion of the Church, that drew his fire. Inthe 
spring of 1839 his position in the Anglican move- 
ment was at its height, and the prospects of that 
movement were at their best. He was never so 
much admired and feared as then. In April he 
wrote an article for the British Critic proudly 
reviewing the past of the movement, rejoicing 
in its present strength, and contemplating its 
future with the fairest auguries. Practically, it 
was his valedictory, That summer, in the course 
of his studies, his confidence received a stunning 
blow. 

The note of antiquity had been his strong- 
hold of Anglicanism, and in studying the 
history of the fifth century he suddenly saw 
the sixteenth and the nineteenth reflected 
in his own face, and he was—a Monopbhysite! 
Rome was where she is now. The Anglican 
Church was in the position of the Eastern 
churches, The Protestants, only a little worse, 
were the Eutychians. ‘*‘What was the use of 
continuing the controversy if, after all, J] was 
forging argumentstor Arius or Eutyches and 
turning devil’s advocate against the much- 
enduring Athanasius and the majestic Leo?” 
As if this blow were not enough, there 
came another. This had _ spoiled’ the 
antiquity of the Via Media; the second 
spoiled its universality. This time it 
was the history of Donatism and a phrase of 
Augustine that brought him low: ‘*Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.”’ ‘* By those great words 
of the ancient Father the theory of the Via 
Media was fairly puiverized.’’ They proved 
that the deliberate judgment in which the 
whole Church rests is a final sentence against 
such portions of it as protest and secede. Then 
he fell back upon the note of sanctity, but 
with a heavy heart. He was no better thana 
Protestant. He might as well say there was no 
visible Church. 

In the fail of 1841 two occvrrences gave his 
slow-dying Anglicanism an effectual quietus, He 
had published ** Tract 90.°’ It argued that the 
articles were in substantial harmony with koman 
Catholic doctrine. Immediately there was a 
chorus of indignant protestation. A demand 
was made for the suppression of the tract. Upon 
this Newman’s Bishop did not insist ; but there 
must be no more. Newman agreed, and gave up 
his place in the movement; but this did not 
satisfy. The Bishops charged upon him right and 
left. The establishment of a Jerusalem bishop- 
ric, inviting Lutherans and Calvinists to ils 
wedding-feast, and telling them to never mind 
about the wedding-garment, was a blow struck at 
a man already down. The theory that the 
Apglican Church wasa branch of the one true 
Church followed the Via Media into the valley of 
contempt. Off with the old, he was not yet cn 
with the new. But Rome’s apostolicity was 
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sound. There was no doubt about the sacred 
**imposition.”’ Her catholicity he worked out 
in his ‘Development of Doctrine,’ a happy 
thought to justify the enormous difference of 
her later from her earlier creed, Meanwhile be 
lingered in **Samaria,’’ as he called it—the notion 
that the Anglican Church might, like Samaria 
of old, be a subject of extraordinary grace. But 
it was a place of torment. Inthe autumn of 
1843 he resigned his living at St. Mary’s. He 
would fain bave kept the curacy at Littlemore, 
hard by, but this was not allowed. He had pre- 
viously made a formal retraction of all that be 
had ever suid against the Roman Church. After 
his resignation he went down to Littlemore, a lay- 
man now, to die in peace to his old lifeand hope, 
But this was not permitted. The strife of 
tongues reached him in iis retreat. He was in 
league with Rome; be was starting a monastery. 
** Why doesn’t he go over?’ was the shout of the 
pack upon him in full ery. On the night of Oc- 
tober 8, 1845, Father Dominick, whom he had 
sent for, came to Littlemore, and of him New- 
man requested **admission into the one fold 
of Christ.”" 

The rest is quickly told. He was immediately 
received into the Roman Catholic Church and 
ordained a priest by Cardinal Wiseman, who in 
1848 placed him at the head of a newly estab- 
lished oratory near Birmingham, There he re- 
mained until his death, with the exception of 
four years spentin Dublin as rector of the Ro- 
man Catholic University, a fruitless undertak- 
ing. Whately was then Archbishop of Dublin, 
but the old triends never met; or, it they did, 
were mutually repellent. After his return to 
Edgbaston a scbool in connection with the 
oratory was established for the educa- 
tion of young English converts in the details of 
their new faith. His relations with the brothers 
of his house end the boys of his schoo! were most 
affectionate. He lived with them a quiet anda 
busy life. Kising at tive in the morning, he gave 
the first two hours of every day to private devo- 
tion; mass at seven o’clock; at eight breakfast in 
silence, but with his morning mail to batten on 
besides the frugal mea!; then five or six hours 
of work alone in his own room, well stocked 
with books; later a good walk, bis boys en- 
treating, ‘‘ Father, may I go, too?’’—the com- 
mon dinner at seven, silent, but tor the 
lector’s voice reading tbe Vulgate and less 
serious matter, the Cardinal serving in 
his turn, white-aproned for the task; next a 
discussion, gach brother ending with “* I speak 
under correction’’; then a social hour, and 
finally more work extending far into the night, 
In all the Roman calendar there is no more 
cheerful saint than St. Philip Neri, whose pa- 
tronage the oratory ostensibly enjoys, and his 
character would seem to have determined that 
ofthe brethren of his rule. We have the word 
of the Cardinal that in bis new home he had per- 
fect peace and contentment and never one 
doubt. Not but that certain difficulties re- 
mained, but ** ten thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt.” Having accepted the Chureh 
as a whole, he tound no difticuity in believing 
anything she taught—-transubstantiation, the 
worship of Mary und the saints, the efficacy of 
relics, the winking of Madonnas, and al! similar 
miracles. The most serious disturbance of Dr, 
Newman’s peace came in 1864, when Mr. Kings- 
ley brought against him a railing accusation of 
intellectual dishonesty and falsity. His answer 
is embodied in his ‘Apologia pro Vit& sua,’ 
which has been more widely read than any of 
his other books, and with general agreement 
that the demolition of Mr. Kingsley is com- 
plete. But the chaptersin which Mr. Kingsley 
is not named, containing an account of his re- 
ligious opinions till he went to Rome, constitute 
its gieater value. The decree of the Virgin's 
immaculate conception in 1854 found Dr. New 
man ready to welcome it; that of the Pope's in- 
fallibility in 1871 he thought ‘‘ untimely,’’ but 
brought his shrewdness to its justification after 
the event. In 1877 he was elected Honorary Fel- 
low of Oriel, and visited Oxford, which he had 
not seen for more than thirty years, meeting Dr. 
Pusey and other fellew-soldiers in his cariy bat- 
tles, In 1878be was made Cardinal.Deacon by 








Leo XIIL, an honor which permitted him to 
keep the even tenor of his way at Edgbaston. 
When, in 1877, a collected edition of Dr. New- 
man’s works was published, it numbered thirty- 
four volumes, and subsequent matter, with some 
then omitted, would make at least a half-dozen 
more, They represent various phases of his de- 
velopment and of his intellectual energy. There 
are many volumes of bis sermons, and there is 
much in them that transcends all differences of 


er 





ccd and sect. That he was a very great 
preacher no one is likely to deny. The moral 
intensity of his preaching was its most piercing 
note, Its greatest attraction, after the genera! 
beauty of his style, was the wealtn of corre- 
spondence it drew out between Biblical and 
traditional persons and events and the im- 
mediate situation, His style was at = its 
best in his sermons, but nothing he could write 
was safe from its all-conquering charm, The 
‘Apologia’ has passages of unrivalled splendor, 
The ‘Grammar of Assent’ has a more even 
flow, but that, too, has its swelling waves. 
Everywhere there is a wonderful clarity, an 
energy, a cumulative force, a resonance, that of 
themselves would justify the claim that is made 
for it of being the best style of the century. 
But it has, besides a music in its cadences, 
a felcity of word and pbrase, a passion 
and tencerness, which compel our admira- 
tion and sometimes go nigh to stop 
the heart. If splendor of expression carried 
with it, as Emerson averred, the proof of 
that contained, Newman’s doctrines would all 
be proven. His poetry, which has some excellent 
lines and stanzas, is less poetical generally than 
his prose, His “Dream of Gerontius,”’* which 
many value highly as a vision of things after 
death, was accidentally saved from his waste- 
basket by a friendly hand, so that apparently 
he undervalued it as few have ever done. There 
ure Varying accounts ot Dr. Newman's manner 
usa preacher, The truth would seem to be that 
ithad a nameless fascination in despite of awk- 
wardness and other limitations, Jonathan Kd- 
wards did not stick closer to his manuscript 
than he, 

Turning from the more outward aspect to the 
quality of Dr. Newman's mind, we must account 
it more remarkable for its acuteness than for its 
breadth. Asa dialectician his superior would 
be hard to find. No man could argue a foregone 
conclusion with greater ingenuity. He dearly 
loved a paradox, and was never happier than 
when arguing that the Roman Catholic opposition 
to free thought bad been more provocative of it 
than any other cause, seeing that it does ‘from 
opposition grow.’’ There was certainly a lack 
of largeness in his mental operations He 
seldom looked at aie great matter in its 
entirety ; concerned himself no I 
forest, but with the trees. If 
choose, he always met an enemy in detail. On 
his way from Anglicanism to Rome the question 
always was how this particular agreed with some 
Other; there were no broad comparisons. We 
seidom find bim asking simply, ** What is truce 
He is generally asking, ** Woat can be made of 
thisorthat? How can it be held on to consist- 
ently with something else?" Nothing if not lo- 
gical, he was ever too intent on drawing his con- 
clusions to notice whether or not his premises 
were sound, Morally as well as intellectually, 


intensity was his mask. His moral judg- 
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ments were not broad. His veal for 
personal religion made him cont ptucus of 
nearly all the virtues by which society exists. It 
is not difficult to solwe the riddle of his ecclesias- 
ice of the world 
convinced him of some “‘terrible aboriginal 
‘ reak 
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t.cal progression, The 





calamity.”’ Ifthere were a God, he would 
through the accustomed order of the worl 
“introduce a power invested with infallibility in 


is power? Not 





religious matters,’’ Where was th 
in Protestantism, surely; 


not tn Anglicanism, &s 
he found out in the course of time; not in the 





Bible, which “the wild living intellect of man’ 
can interpret in more ways than ove. The Greek 
Church being beneath his notice, it must be in 
the Roman Catholic Church. She alone claimed 
it, and with sufficient ingenuity he could find in 
her the notes of apostolicity, catholicity, sanc- 








tity, that were essential to the proving of ber 
claim, That Dr. Newman, seeing some things 
so clearly and so blind to others, found this re- 
sult sufficient for his mind and heart is not sur- 


prising. That few have followed where he ted 
is not so. Some of them have not been sur 
about the “* terrible aborigina! calamity."’ Others 
have not been about the various notea, They 


have missed in Dr. Newman the essence of pure 
thought. They have found him always mixing 
argument withantiquity and tradition, They have 





wondered why, the soulof man being equal to 
the sure knowledge of God and 1 alitw, if 
could not, without miraculous interposition, at 
tain to lesserthiogs. If only Dr, Newma uld 
have started with Calvin's doctrine of the ati 

ral inteileet as wholly tmbecile, this rm t t 


would have been averted. But he needed the 








initial postulate of God, And farther, son 
have asked, if reason is adequate to soowver f 
true Chureh, how is it possible that should 

lx adequate to test the d trines of t ‘ ‘ 

a much less ditheult matte it w ‘ 

Phe religious history of th nfury bas bad t 
more interesting person tha Dr. New 0 
eareer More picturesque than fis \ 
matic. But when we come to measure bis int'u 
ence upon life and character, we are Itiged to 
hope that in a thousand intimate ways he aocoum 
plished more than he did in any obvious resu t 
The Tractarian movement of 1843.4] midway of 
the century became the Puseyite move nt, a 
much sma ler thing tha Now an had imag 
ed; and later ritualism, which is smal 
There bas Seen a great } reas { 
sobriety and wsthetic purpose t esta h 
ment because of Newman's work There ¢ at 
have been more, too, of spiritual aspirat liut 
the liberalism against which New ims botredt 
ali his powers has steadily increas Itis ina 
the universities, in all the churches. As New 

ad ‘ ve s 

. tis han 

ny nw eat 4 x 

' tlis stence 

that between Rome and = atheism we must 
choose unjustified by his own tunodamen 
tal postulates bas sent n e to ine 
ralism than to Rome, The d: ctrine of evolution 
has taken away for many the foundation ou 
which his whole structure was built up—the 
“terrible aboriginal calamity.’’ Meantime the 
Pp eal order of society bas been vancing 
upon lines which, to his thinking, as bot An- 
Protestant, ** t n he and 

order bas been eiorated by the 

of those virtues of sobriety and 

and self-respect whi he so 

heartily despised, The final Impression 
that he leaves upon our minds is that of 
unreality. His world was one of speculation 
and tradition, not one of breathing fact. The 
saints of long ago were more alive for him than 


the men and women of to-day. His intellectual 
prefminence in the Roman Catholie Church 


would have been more significant of his com- 





manding stature if he had been less solitary 
there in his intellectual pursuits and aspirations, 
His life, viewed in connection with that of his 


brot 
bre 


her Francis William, is an impressive jesson 
touching respect for honest difference of opinion, 


to which the Cardinal did not attain, 


PHILOSOPHY ON THE QUAI VOLTAIRE, 
Paris, July 14, 1890, 

Tue Quai Voltaire, as every book-buyer 
knows, extends for a mile or more along the 
Seine, and the second-hand books are display- 
ed in boxes upon the wall, which are provided 
with covers as a shelter from rain and for 
protection during the night. The books are 
arranged so that the titles are easily seen and 
that they themselves may be easily examined. 
The Quai is a better place than many of the 
stores for picking up a rarity, as too often the 
books are not easily accessible in the latter and 
cannot be examined atall. I bave seen them 
stacked in some stores in great piles, so that 
neither the buyer nor the seller can know what 
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they contain, and [ have not been able to ob- 
tain a complete catalogue in any case, and in 
some of the largest collections none at all. 
Still, the rarest books are generally p!aced 
where they can be seen, and it seems that the 
stores along the Quai are the owners of the 
books on the wall running along the banks of 
the Seine. 

I had been trying for a long time to geta 
copy of Bentham’s ‘ Deontology,’ but had met 
everywhere with the response that it was out 
of print. An appeal to the second-hand book- 
dealers was equally unsuccessful. By a happy 
chance I picked up a copy on the Quai Voltaire 
fora franc and a half, priuted on fine linen 
paper, but with the binding in poor condition. 
I had only to rebind it to make it as good as 
new, and to congratulate myself on a rare 
piece of good fortune. I also saw a copy of 
Bentham’s ‘ Treatise on Legislation,’ in three 
volumes, well-bound, and offered at forty cen- 
times a volume, or twenty-five cents for the 
whole. It was the edition of Dumont, and was 
not long in being picked up by someone, A 
still more interesting case is that of DeStutt- 
Tracy’s ‘ Ideology.’ He was one of the coterie 
of philosophers who helped give a certain direc- 
tion to the philosophic and the political des- 
tinies of France at the time of the Revolution. 
The little book which I was fortunate enough to 
discover was the first of three parts of a work 
designed as a text for the new and higher sys- 
tem of public schools established by the Revo- 
lutionary Government. DeStutt-Tracy signs 
himself ‘*‘citoyen,” and the book is dated in the 
year 1X. The work was not completed until 
1804. The first part appeared, as I have indi- 
cated, in the year 1800. It made no special 
reputation, but is interesting for its attempt to 
put the mental sciences on the same plane with 
the languages in the curricula of the time. 
The views expressed are those of Condillac and 
the coterie of philosophers connected with the 
*‘Encyclope lia.’ But the remarkable feature 
of the work is the skill with which the author 
conceals the consequences of the mental ana- 
lysis which he introduces into the mind of the 


student. His book is not a great one, but has 
an historic interest. I obtained it for fifty 
centimes, 


A more important illustration is afforded by 
Laromiguiére, two finely bound volumes of 
whose ‘ Lectures on the Faculties of the Soul’ 
I purchased for eighty centimes. They are 
bound in gilt-edge leather of the best quality, 
with good print and linen paper, and are 
dated 1820, There were three other copies on 
the Quai, not so well bound as this, and with 
poorer print, dated respectively 1515, 1818, and 
1823, and considerably worn. Those of 1815 
and 1818 were placed at 6 francs. But what is 
the interest of the volumes? Laromiguiére was 
not a great man, and is scarcely, if at all, 
known outside of France; what reputation he 
did have was soon eclipsed by Cousin and over- 
looked by those who surrendered wholly to the 
influence of Condillac. Yet Th. Ribot, editor 
of the Revue Philosophique, and well known 
in scientific and philosephie circles for his 
works on ‘ Heredity,’ ‘ Attention,’ ‘ Maladies 
of the Will,’ and several other books, seems to 
have borrowed some of his fundamental ideas 
from this wholly forgotten author, although I 
see no traces of acknowledgment. Laromi- 
guiére had made an important addition to the 
psychology of Condillac. He insisted upon 
the distinction between the active and the pass- 
ive powers of the mind, assigning a large and 
important influence to attention—in fact, prac- 
tically laying down the simple theory that 
sensation gives us the material, and attention 
constructs it into the abstract forms of know- 





ledge. Students of philosophy after Kant will 
appreciate the significance of this; I cannot 
dwell upon it here. Now, it is extremely inte- 
resting to find that the apparent novelty of a 
recognized savant is drawn from the dust of a 
wholly forgotten author. Thus the appear- 
ance of originality may be secured by resur- 
recting the ideas of a buried philosophy, and 
this in turn discovered for the small sum of 
sixteen cents. 

Again, I was fortunate enough to pick upa 
copy of the ‘ Port Royal Logic’ for a franc. 
In spite of its fame, the book is remarkably 
rare. I have never been so much as able to 
examine it in any library with which I am 
familiar in America. It is, no doubt, to be 
found in the principal libraries to which I 
have not had access, but it is so rare, in spite 
of a translation (by De Morgan, I think) per- 
haps forty years ago, that the English student 
can hardly hope to get a copy of it except as 
he may happen upon it as I have done, Its 
chief historical interest is too well known to 
require any remarks; but there are some cha- 
racteristics about the book which even the his- 
torians of philosophy have not mentioned, and 
which throw much light upon the intellectual 
occupations of the age in which it was com- 
posed, It appeared towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and contains what to-day 
would he the last thing to find its way intoa 
work on logic, viz., a homiletic chapter on 
morals and religion, and another discussing 
the Eucharist and Transubstantiation, which 
makes the most tremendous metaphysical dec- 
trines turn on the reference of the Latin de- 
monstrative hoc. This, like nearly all the il- 
lustrations, shows how everything was made 
to serve the theological dogmas of the time, 
while it is clear from the tone of the book that 
the spectre of scepticism is flitting in the back- 
ground. Descartes had raised what be could 
not lay. 

Another valuable work was picked up for 
two francs. It consisted of two octavo 
volumes of over 400 ,ages each, with good 
paper and print and well bound, although a 
little worn, it was ‘ L'Esprit’ of Helvetius, in 
mapy respects the Bentham of France, al- 
though a little more consequent than the great 
Englishman, Students of the history of ethics 
know the value of the work, and I need say no 
more about it. Concerning the Quai Voltaire 
itself I will only remark further the very in- 
teresting and perhaps significant fact, that 
the religious literature for sale on the Quai is 
almost exclusively of the old 1égime and 
toman Catholic in its character. It generally 
sells for little more than its worth asold paper, 
or perhaps as a souvenir of a particular age, 
kind of print, or style of binding. Protestant 
books are as scarce as Catholic books would be 
in England and America. Of modern books, 
science, history, literature, and politics are 
the most numerou*, and these of the radical 
free-thought temper. Of classic religious au- 
thors, Bossuet and Chateaubriand are the most 
frequent. ‘They still have purchasers, but 
others are much more neglected. Works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau are perhaps the most 
numerous, unless they are rivalled by Moliére, 
Racine, and Boileau. Modern popular writers 
are not so often met with. J. H. Hyswep. 

A BYZANTINE STUDY. 
Paris, July 25, 1890, 

No part of history has been more neglected 
than the history of the Byzantine Empire. This 
prodigious monarchy, formed of the most com- 
posite elements, issued from the old Roman 





Empire, placed between Eastern and Western 





Europe, always occupied with struggling 
against the barbarians, and becoming itself 
half-barbarian, is almost absolutely unknown. 
Strangely enough, it has been brought into no- 
tice lately by one of our lightest dramatists, 
M. Sardou. His drama called ‘‘ Theodora” is 
certainly not without merit; it owed the great- 
est part of its success to the enchanting acting 
of Sarah Bernhardt, but it denoted a close ac- 
quaintance with the most important docu- 
ments which concern the history of the By- 
zantine Empire, and with its strange and 
corrupt civilization. M. Gustave Schlum- 
berger, a young member of our Institute, 
who belongs to the division called ‘‘ Inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres,” has had the curiosity 
to choose an historical incident in the second 
half of the tenth century, and to group 
around a central figure all he knows of the 
greatest epoch of the Byzantine Empire, from 
the double point of view of its military power 
and of the perfect development of Greek art 
and civilization in the Middle Ages. The figure 
which has attracted his notice 1s the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas, an illustrious captain of 
Constantinople, who spent his lifetime in wars 
against the enemies of the Empire. Gibbon has 
written a few brilliant pages on this period; 
but they are mere sketches. M. Rambaud has 
made a remarkable study of the tenth century 
at Byzantium in the time of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus; be has well understood that 
Byzantium was something suit generis, not 
merely the continuation of ancient Rome. M. 
Schiumberger has had, however, very few 
modern works to consult; he has been obliged 
to refer to the original documents, which are 
unfortunately rare, Byzantine, Arab, Arme- 
nian, Russian chronicles. 

Nicephorus Phocas was a soldier; he achieved 
his reputation in a great expedition against 
the Island of Crete, which had become the 
headquarters of the Saracen pirates, ‘‘Ofa 
profoundly mystical temper,” says M. Schlum- 
berger, ‘‘ like so many of his Oriental contem- 
poraries, but at the same time a man of violent 
passions, generally well kept down, but some- 
times abandoned to their free flow, of a warm 
nature, but simple and primitive, severe but 
never cruel without necessity, of austere 
habits, which bordered on asceticism, when he 
was not conquered by passion, Nicephorus ap- 
pears, at least in the first period of his exist- 
ence, asa sort of soldier-monk.” The expedition 
against Crete was one of the greatest efforts of 
the Greek Empire; we have very precise docu- 
ments on the preparation of it, as to the 
strength of the fleet and of the army, and the 
singular composition of this army. 

M. Schlumberger gives curious details about 
the ravages committed by the pirates of the 
time. ‘There is, for instance, an account of the 
sacking of Thessalonica, the orthodox city, the 
second city of the Empire, in %4. The Arab 
pirates, headed by a renegade, destroyed com- 
pletely this magnificent Greek town ; 22,000 
young men and women were taken away as 
slaves. The division of the spoils took place 
at Kbandax in Crete. Khandax was a per- 
manent slave-market. Imagine ‘‘ the Saracen 
population of this city of brigands running to 
the shore, animated with a savage joy at the 
prospect of such incredible spoils, the women 
and children applauding the victory, the yells of 
the negroes, the sound of the cymbals and the 
trumpets, the terror of the captives. What a 
picture to paint on this admirable coast of 
Crete under this burning sky! Not one of the 
captives had even an incipient beard! Of so 


many thousands of women, not one who was 
not young !” 
It is easy to imagine what was the popularity 
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of Nicephorus Phocas after he had conducted 
successfully the expedition against Crete and 
punished the people of Khandax. The depart- 
ure of the immense fleet is admirably de- 
scribed by M. Schlumberger, with more color 
than is usuaily found in historical works; but 
he has carefully studied in the old manuscripts 
all the details of the costumes of the time, the 
forms of the ships. He gives curious particu- 
lars about the Greek fire, which was a terrible 
instrument of naval warfare in that age, and 
which modern chemists, with all their science, 
have not yet been able to imitate well. A 
number of pictures representing warriors and 
incidents of war have been taken from the old 
Greek manuscripts of our National Library; 
the engines employed in the sieges have been 
reproduced from an Arab manuscript. Khan- 
dax was besieged, stormed, and emptied of 
the spoils of a thousand Christian cities, accu- 
mulated within its walls by the pirates of the 
Archipelago. Phocas was surnamed by his 
army the Victorious, aud ever after preserved 
thename, Crete never fell again into the hands 
of the Arabs. The Byzantines retained it for 
two centuries; it was given later to the Vene- 
tians, who kept it until it fell into the hands of 
the Ottomans. The next Eastern war will 
probably be the siznal for the definitive de- 
liverance of the Christian island. 

Phocas had a triumphal entry into Byzan- 
tium on his return. The ‘* Book of Ceremo- 
nies” gives the whole ‘‘ programme of the 
ceremonies to be performed during a solemn 
triumph in the Forum of the Augusteum,” 
commonly called the Agora. It was a great 
spectacle provided by the Basileus. Nice- 
phorus afterwards campaigned in Cilicia and 
in Syria. The siege of Aleppo was the end of 
this campaign; the great city fell before him, 
and his army avenged the wrongs of three 
centuries. The splendid mosques were burned 
and demolished, the women and the young 
men were sent to Constantinople as slaves. 

The Emperor Romanus II. died at this mo- 
ment; his wife Theopnane, who had only young 
children, entered into secret negotiations with 
Nicephorus. The conqueror of Crete and of Syria 
had many partisans; he arrived with his army 
before the capital. A popular sedition arose, 
and finally, after a long struggle, Nicephorus 
was prociaimed Basileus, made a triumphal 
entry, and received the crown, Theophane was 
the realinspirer and promoter of this revolution, 
She was young, full of ambition, and wished 
to reign under the name of Nicephorus, He 
was in love with her ; she was extremely hand- 
some. ‘' It wasa secret to nobody in Byzantium 
that the charms of the Empress had ;roduced 
a deep impression on the simple soul of the 
austere Nicephorus. The crowned siren, whom 
he loved so much afterwards, had already pro- 
toundly agitated this violent nature, made of 
exalted passions, maintained with difficulty 
under the rigid rdle of an excessive piety 
and chastity.” Theophane is the heroine of the 
drama told by M. Schlumberger. We must ima- 
gine her in her great ceremonial costume, like 
that of the Empress Irene, the second wife 
of Alexis Comnenus, in the beautiful enamel 
which forms a part of the celebrated Pala 
d’oro now to be seen on the great altar of 
Saint Mark’s in Venice—sceptre in hand, with 
long embroidered draperies, a crowa with triple 
points and flowing fillets. 

From the year 963, Nicephorus became auto- 
crator of the Romans and Regent of the Em- 
pire in the name of the two young Basileis, the 
children of Theophane. He was fifty years 
old, of an olive complexion, with long black 
hair, stout, very muscular, a sort of Hercules, 
and, as we have said, half monk, half soldier. 
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He had relations with the builder of the St. 
Laura Convent on Mount Athos. After hav- 
ing first shut up Theophane in a convent, Ni- 
cephorus, who himself led the life of a ceno- 
bite in the palace at Byzantium, sent for her, 
and, throwing off the mask, and unable longer 
to resist his passion, married her. Was he 
simply carried away by a blind love? Did he 
wish to improve his political situation by this 
union with the mother of the two young legiti- 
mate sovereigns? The Patriarch tried to op- 
pose this union, but finally he had to submit. 


‘* This strange man, half soldier, half ascetic, 
this devout warrior already old, who had 
sworn, since the death of his parents, to ab- 
stain from sexual commerce, who had sworn 
never to eat any meat, who wore on his skin 
the hard cilice of his uncle, the old solitary, 
Michael Malefnoos, dead in the odor of sanctity; 
this iron man, whose confessors tried in vain 
to moderate his austerity, this man, accustom- 
ed to live in camps, whose habits were rude, 
united himself to this refined woman, delicate, 
exquisite, an enchantress in every respect, but 
profoundly corrupt, without faith and without 
love.” 

It was the story of Samson and Delilah 
over again, the story of Hercules and Dejanira, 
The details are changed, the setting is dif- 
ferent. M. Schlumberger very cleverly re- 
constitutes the scene of this extraordinary 
Byzantine union ; archeology becomes 1n his 
hands the servant of psychology. Nothing 
can be more operatic, if | may use the expres 
sion, than his description of the marriage 
of Nicephorus and Theopbane. Nicephorus 
swore on the holiest relics that his own chil- 
dren, if he had any, should only reign after 
the children of Theophane and Romanus IL. 
The Patriarch would not allow the Emperor 
to enter a sanctuary, hidden behind the silver 
doors of the tconostase. The canons of the 
Church forbade it for a year to those who had 
contracted asecond marriage. The bold soldier 
had to submit to the will of the old and fanati- 
cal priest. Theophane and her hu-band received 
this insult before the eyes of a whole people 
It did not prevent them from holding their 
court a moment afterwards. The procession 
of all the men passed before the autocrator, the 
women before Theophane. This daughter of 
an innkeeper, whom her beauty and her wit 
had made the real mistress of an immense em- 
pire, sat on a golden throne in the gyneceum 
surrounded byan army of eunuchs, with paint- 
ed face, a gown embroid-red in geld, lke an 
ido!, her shoulders covered with a heavy man- 
tle having great particolor squares crusted 
with pearls and rubies; on her head she had 
the diadem with a triple row of pearls, 

The reign of Nicepborus was troubled with 
perpetual wars. His popularity did not Isst 
long; he was hard and avaricious, he levied 
excessive taxes, He was very partial to bis sol 
diers, but treated the population with much 
severity, even cruelty. He soon was obliged 
to fortify his own palace, and the hostility 
against him became general. Theopbane saw 
the end coming, and she precipitated it. She 


love for her husband; she 


had never felt any 
entered into a conspiracy against him with a 
bold warrior called John Zimisces, who had 
become her lover. On a certain day the con- 
spirators entered the palace in disguise in 


women's clothes. Theo bil them in the 





gyneceum. At five o'ciock in the morning 
Zimisces arrived, found the Em: eror asleep on 
a tiger’s skin, and fell on him, sword in band. 
His accomplices finished the old man while 
Theophane waited behind a door. So fell, at 
the age of fifty-seven, the man who had glo- 
riously defended the Byzantine Empire against 
its numerous enemies, who nad reéstablished 
the imperial armies and inflicted terrible blows 
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on the Saracens. He had been les fortunate 


on the Danube, but, had he lived longer, he 
might also on that side have given greater 
strength to his monarchy His Armenian mur- 
derer, who became his successor, continued bis 
policy, and M. Schlumberger will probably 
give us some day the history of his reign, as 
well as of that of Basil Lll., who reigned after 


the usurper, 


’ 
( orrespondence. 
THE SILVER NOTES 


To THe Epiror oF Tus Nation 

Sir: The second section of the Silver Bill 
says: ‘‘ That the Treasury notes issued in ac 
cordance with the provisions of this act shall 
be redeemable on demand in coin at the Trea 
sury of the Untted States or at the office of any 


Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and 


when so redeemed may be reissued; ful no 

yreater or less an fofs s sha 
tsfandin f «any ft t anf 6 

silver bullion a the sfandard s ! es 

coined therefrom then in f ? ust 

} rchase ‘ st ’ < Ar iaga I l at 


upon demand of the holder of any of the Trea 

sury notes herein provided for, the Secret: 
f the Treasury shail, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, rece s stn 

stiver coin at Ais dis 


How can these two clauses 


a 
f 
the Treasurer should buy $),CO00,48) worth of 





silver bullion and issue Treasury notes of an 
equal amount in payment therefor then 
redeem the $5,000,000 certificates with gold, 
there would be that a t of silver in the 
Treasury vaults and no Treasury notes out 
standing 

i will say further that it does not seem 
probable that redemption in silver will be ac- 


cepted on these notes to anv great extent at 
present, as the Treasurer would be giving only 
about SS cents worth fora lar as the market 
now atands, W. MH 


s that the wor outstanding” means out 
f the issuing department of the Treasury 
Thus, in the last annual report of the Trea 
surer of the United States, he reported as 

yutstanding June 30, 1889, $262,629,746 


of silver certificates hle reported exactly 
is int of standard silver dollars in the 


Treasury. He reported also $5,457,181 of 





silver certificates in the Treasury, this latter 
eing a portion of his assets. From 
which tt would appear that silver certificates 


once issued are considered utstanding, 


) 


Ithough tl mav have been taken back, 


aitnough taey 
being held by the Treasurer subject to re- 
issue. 

As long as the Secretary maintains the 
two kinds of dollars, silver and gold, at par 
with each other, it is erroneous to speak of 
one of them as being worth only eighty-five 
cents ‘‘as the market now stands.” The reason 
why redemption in silver will not be gene- 
rally accepted fs, that silver is an inconve- 
nient thing to carry around. The probabili 
ty is, that when the Secretary is called on to 
redeem any of the new Treasury notes, he 
will give a check for the amount, drawn on 
the Sub-Treasury, and this check will turn 
up at the Clearing-house and be settled for 
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like all other demands on the Treasury. Of 
course it will be settled at gold value as long 
as the Secretary has gold to settle with or 
the means of getting it—Ep. Natron. ] 





THE KITTERY NAVY-YARD. 


To THe Eprror or Tre Nation: 


Sir: In President Arthur’s time the condi- 
tion of things at the Kittery Navy-yard at- 
tracted my attention. The resolution lately 
introduced in Congress leads me to think that 
the following extracts from my note-book of 
that time may be of general interest. Each 
story was vouched for by a respectable citizen 
of Portsmouth or Kittery. Beyond this I can- 
not assert their truth; but I am sure that they 
are typical of hundreds of stories for many 
years current in this region. 

(1.) An engineer in the Navy declined to em- 
ploy at the Kittery yard an incompetent man 
sent to him by a local Republican politician. 
The politician sent back the man, with a vague 
threat that unless he was employed something 
would happen. The engineer repeated his re- 
fusal : in a few days he was ordered to sea for 
three years, 

(2.) An Irish Democrat, wishing a recom- 
mendation to the yard, promised a Republican 
citizen of Portsmouth, who did not happen to 
approve the plan, that if the citizen would 
get him work in the yard, he would henceforth 
be a good Republican. 

(3.) A Kittery man, unskilled, was offered 
$2.50 a day for work as carpenter at the Navy- 
yard. Normal wages for skilled labor at that 
time were $1.50 to $2.00. He demanded $3 and 
got it. 

(4.) About the same time a laborer at the 
yard was paid a full day’s wages for carrying 
three boards from one part of the yard to 
another. 

(5.) A Kittery man offered work at the yard 
declined it, on the ground that he would rather 
wait till election day and see what his vote was 
worth in cash. On election day there were 
votes enough without his. He received no- 
thing. This story was current as ‘a good joke 
on the man.” 

(6.) A widow in Portsmouth was offered $150 
if she would prevent her three sons from vot- 
ing the Republican ticket. She accepted the 
offer. When the election came, the money was 
unpaid, The indignant sons declined to vote 
at all. 

These current stories throw light on what 
first directed my attention to the matter. 
I saw three laborers working together—two 
admirably, the third with irritating laziness. 
l asked a local farmer what the matter was 
with the lazy man, ‘ He’s a Republican,” was 
the answer, ‘‘spoiled by the yard.” 

Faithfully yours, 
New Caste, N. H., August 3, 1890. 


B. W. 





THE KENTUCKY CONSTITUTIONAL 


CONVENTION. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NarTION : 


Srr: Just forty years ago, a very able body 
of men gathered at Frankfort and formulated 
the third and present Constitution of Kentucky, 
a very lengthy document, which, in the main 
part, sets forth with remarkable particularity 
the duties of State and county officers, ete. ; in 
the Bill of Rights for ever abolishes deodands, 
and takes a general crack at creation ; but no- 
where contains a single word in regard to rail- 
road or other corporations, or anything else 
more modern than the times of Jefferson. 

The secret of the retention of this antiquated 





muniment is easily fathomed by reading toge- 
ther articles x and xii, the first containing 
an adamantine foundation for an iron-clad 
slave code; the other requiring for any the 
slightest amendment three votes by three dis- 
tinct Legislatures — meeting biennially — and 
three votes by the people, any one of which 
failing, the whole series must be begun ab 
initio. This mishap has occurred, indeed, 
more than once. 

By the strange irony of fate, this slavery 
provision—mighty enough to defeat the re- 
nowned and idolized Henry Clay for a seat in 
the Convention, and strong enough to draw 
after it as a safeguard this tremendous law, 
not for but against amendment—is the only 
clause which will certainly disappear from the 
new Constitution. 

One hundred delegates were elected last Mcn- 
day to meet in September and make our fourth 
Constitution. Many able men among them ; 
but they were elected on party lines—about 85 
out of 100, Democrats. Hardly a dozen candi- 
dates, therefore, thought it necessary +o allude, 
during the campaign, to their probable courses 
and votes, if elected ; speeches ran, instead, on 
the good or bad ‘‘Democracy” of themselves 
and their opponents—who taught them the 
word ?—and whether the other man had not at 
some remote period, by the devil’s bidding, 
voted for ‘local option ”—in one instance, as 
it appeared, through the mistake of an election 
clerk. Under such circumstances, the strong- 
est and best Mugwump of ’84, who had stuck 
ever since, like the Nation, to Democracy and 
Reform, but who voted for Frémont and Lin- 
coln before he voted for Cleveland, would have 
stood as much chance for a Democratic nomi- 
nation as a New York alderman for the eter- 
nal bliss of Paradise. 

There will probably be, however, at least 
two good changes in the new Constitution : 

First. The appellate courts will be reformed, 
making the judges elective by the entire State 
instead of by districts. The people do not de- 
sire an appointive judiciary, and probably 
would not ratify a constitution providing one, 

Second. The people demand the Australian 
ballot system and the real freedom it brings 
(the present Constitution establishes a viva-voce 
vote at al] Stateelections), The probable effect 
of this reform is rather overestimated by the 
politicians, I heard one delegate-elect remark 
that he would vote for the ballot in deference 
to Public Will—the capitals are mine—but he 
solemnly prophesied that within three years 
the State would be Republican; to which the 
by-standing politicians sadly murmured, Amen! 
Asthe Democratic majority, on Monday, was 
45,000, a fulfilment of this prophecy would be 
a curious commentary on the timidity of our 
‘‘unarmed Kentuckians.” 

The Convention will have before it an excel- 
lent model in the Louisville Election Law, 
whicb was drawn up by its authors partly to 
that end, and has worked very smoothly for 
the last two years. Act D. 

LOUISVILLE, KY,, August 6, 1890, 





THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT IN TENNES- 
SEE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The first election in this State under 
the Australian-ballot system took place on 
August 7, and thoroughly confirms the results 
as announced from other States. The election 
was everywhere orderly. The ward-politician 
who has heretofore surrounded the polling- 
places was absent, and the voters, without mo- 
lestation, cast their ballots and retired at once. 
The most notable effect of the law was in 





Hamilton County, in which the city of Chatta- 
nooga is, A corrupt ring has for years been in 
control of the offices of that county, and 
thoroughly dominated its county politics, 
Under the operation of the law, the good 
citizens of the place were able to defeat every 
objectionable candidate that the ring proposed, 
Approbation of the law is universal, and its 
extension to the whole State may be looked for, 
It is now applicable only to cities of over 9,000 
inhabitants, the places where corruption has 
been flagrant, and was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture as an experiment in the hope of correcting 
those evils. GusTAvVus, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., August 9, 1890, 





THE ALLIANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: In the editorial on ‘‘ The Alliance Move- 
ment” in the Nation of July 31, 1890, it was 
said: ‘‘ In Arkansas, however, it is the Repub- 
licans who have decided to cast their fortunes 
with the Alliance, having endorsed Mr. Fitzer, 
its gubernatorial candidate.” 

Mr. Fizer (not Fitzer) is the candidate of the 
Union-Labor party so called, an organization 
which sprang up two years ago as arelic of the 
old Greenback party. Some of your readers 
may have noticed that in 1888 it had a candi- 
date for the Presidency in the field, a Mr. 
Streeter. The candidate on the same ticket 
for Vice-President, Mr. Cunningham, is a citi- 
zen of this place. The party has never had 
any thorough organization in this State, and it 
is difficult to tell what it represents, It is com- 
posed chiefly of disappointed Democratic office- 
seekers and political nondescripts generally. 
Its platform this year favors none of the mea- 
sures you mention as being supported by the 
Alliance except the governmental ownership 
of railroads, 

In 1888, when the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats, and the Union-Laborites each bad Presi- 
dential tickets in the field, the last-named 
polled only about 10,000 votes. 

The Alliance is very strong in this State, 
comprising perhaps three-fiftbs of the voters. 
They have never gone into politics as a body. 
They have notickets out in any county in the 
State, so far as I know. They have so far 
seemed content with the present party organi- 
zations, and are chiefly Democrats. The Re- 
publicans, being in a hopeless minority, in 1888 
‘* endorsed ” the Union-Labor candidate, They 
have this year repeated this endorsement. 
—Very respectfully, T. D. CRAWFORD. 

LITTLE ROCK, ABK., August 6, 1890. 





To tHe EpIToR oF THE NarTIoN: 

Str: In your issue of July 31, in an editorial 
on ‘The Alliance Movement,” you say: “ In 
Alabama the old-line Democrats have sought 
self-preservation in the same way. Colonel 
Thomas Hardman, their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, has withdrawn from the canvass, leav- 
ing the field clear for Colonel W. J. Northern, 
the Alliance candidate.” This is a mistake. 
The Democratic Convention held at Mont- 
gomery, some two months since, nominated 
Colonel Thomas Jones, a prominent and ac- 
tive lawyer of the Montgomery bar, and on 
Monday, August 4, he was elected by a large 
majority Governor of Alabama. The Alliance 
candidate before the Convention was the Hon. 
Reuben Kolb, the present State Commissioner 
of Agriculture.—Yours truly, 

J. W. Horton. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 6, 1890. 





[By a slip of the pen we wrote ‘‘ Alabama” 
in place of ‘‘ Georgia.” —Ep, Nation. ] 
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To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In an editorial on the Alliance move- 
ment in the Nation, No. 1309, you say : ‘‘ Hav- 
ing refused to endorse the Sub-Treasury Bill, 
Senator Vance is no longer fitted, in tke esti- 
mation of the Alliance men, to represent the 
State of North Carolina at Washington, and if 
they can elect encugh members of the Legisla- 
ture, they propose to displace him.” This 
statement is misleading. A month ago the 
Progressive farmer, which is the ofticial organ 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, and 
whose editor, L. L. Polk, is also the President 
of the National Farmers’ Alliance, printed an 
editorial which, after criticising Vance’s posi- 
tion on the Sub-Treasury Bill, closed with the 
following significant paragraph: ‘“‘ The moral 
of it allis this: We must go back to the old 
way of electing farmers to Congress and the 
United States Senate. It becomes more and 
more apparent that those we call our friends 
are our enemies. Begin thisyear. Delays are 
dangerous.” The Progressive Farmer circu- 
lates largely among farmers. They represent 
the one great interest of the State. They com- 
pose the rank and file of the Democratic party, 
and control its action when they desire. The 
editorial was a signal for Democratic county 
conventions to express their confidence in the 
faithfulness and honesty of Vance. More than 
this, many Alliances have done the same, some 
saying that they ‘‘regret,” and others that 
they ‘“‘heartily disapprove,” the criticism of 
the Progressive Farmer. Prominent Alliance 
men declare that although they dislike Vance’s 
position on the Sub-Treasury Bill, they favor 
and will fight for his return to the Senate. 
Some counties have even instructed their can 
didates for the Legislature to vote for him, and 
candidates have found it a drawing card to de 
clare for him in their public utterances. 

There are a few demagogues in the Alliance 
in North Carolina who would care neither for 
the Democratic party nor the State if by that 
means they could accomplish their own ad- 
vancement, but they are few; they cannot dic- 
tate the policy of the Alliance, and this orga- 
nization, if its words and actions are any cri- 
terion, are for Vance by a very large majority. 
No one has suggested a successor to Vance 
should he be retired, but it has been hinted 
that the editor of the Progressive Farmer 
would not be adverse to Senatorial honors. 

The real fight in North Carolina is for the 
Congressmen. The Alliance bas captured two 
of the five already nominated, and will proba- 
bly get two if not three of the remaining four. 
This struggle is within the party, and the ut- 
most harmony prevails where the nomination 
has been made. The Alliance presents certain 
demands to all candidates; some have refused 
to sign them, but that this does not mean poli- 
tical death is shown by the renomination of 
Congressman Bunn of the Fourth District 
after he had refused to sign the demands and 
when the other candidates had done so. 

STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 

Cuaret Hin, N. C., August 9, 1890, 


Notes. 


THE anonymous story which has been appear- 
ing in the Century, called ‘ The Anglomaniaes,’ 
will be issued in book form in October by 
the Cassell Publishing Co. They will also 
bring out ‘ Society as I Have Found It,’ by 
Ward McAllister, in two editions, one limited 
and de luxe. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready next month 
Shelley’s ‘ Defense of Poetry,’ edited by Prof. 











Albert S. Cook of Yale; and the second volume 
of the selections in prose and verse, ‘ Open, Se- 
same!’ edited for committing to memory by 
Mrs, B. W. Bellamy and M. W. Goodwin. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce that the third 
volume of Mr. McMaster’s ‘ History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States’ is so far advanced as 
to be likely to appear in the course of the win- 
ter. It begins with the Congressional debate 
on the constitutionality of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and closes with the War of 1812. 

Macmillan & Co, have in press for immedi- 
ate publication a new volume of stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, uniform in size with ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’ 

‘Valve Gears,’ by Prof. H. W. Spangler of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is in the press 
of John Wiley & Sons. 

‘A Brief Course in the Elements of Chemis- 
try,’ by Prof. James H. Shepard, is in the press 
of D. C. Heath & Co. 

Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (1450-1889) ’ 
an Index to the four volumes prepared by Mrs, 
Adela H. Wodehouse, herself one of the con- 
tributors to the Dictionary (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Index comprises, of course, all the titles of 


is now rounded out by 


the main work, but also selects from the arti 
cles names and topics which would otherwise 
elude research, It is followed by a catalogue 
of the articles contributed by each writer in 
the Dictionary. Dr. Grove’s list proves that the 
editorial office was with him no sinecure: his 
articles fill two pages of fine print. Mr. W. H 
Husk comes next, Mr. W. S. Rockstro third, 
and Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland fourth ; but all 
are far behind their chief. Mrs Walter Carr 
was the most abundant contributor of her sex, 
which bas five representatives on the list. 

The companionable little series known as 
‘“*The Stott Library” (Macmillan) began the 
republication of Montaigne’s Essays in Florio's 
version, under the supervision of Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy. A second pair of volumes, com- 
prising the Second Book, have now appeared, 
with the customary frontispieces, and, since 
the editor hasalready supplied an 'ntroJuc-ion, 
with a dedication on his part to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 

The index to vol. xiii. (new series) of the 
Critic (January-June, 1880) shows a particular 
stress on the following topies—Art, Browning, 
Copyright, Libraries, and Shakspere. The 
Shakspere Department is new, and is conducted 
by a votary, Dr. W. J. Rolfe of Cambridge, 
Mass. The Critic will conclude its tenth year 
with the current volume, 

Profs. Charles Mills Gayley and Fred New- 
ton Scott have jointly prepared a classified 
‘Guide tothe Literature of Aesthetics,” which 


is printed as Bulletin No. 11 of the Library of | 


the University of California at Berkeley; and 
which, though a full pamphiet of 116 pages, is 
to be had of the Librarian for the postage—five 
cents. It is the forerunner of a series of biblic- 
graphies which will deal with special aspects 
of the main subject, so that the present essay 
is designedly general and without pretence of 
being exhaustive. The bibliography of Lite 
rary Criticism, for instance, will shortly be 
sent to press) The compilers and the Library 
are much to be commended for this service to 
students, 

From time to time, as the work on the 
United States Geological Survey proceeds, 
Prof. O. C. Marsh puts out a preliminary 
notice of some of his most important discover- 
ies, in an illustrated pamphlet of a few pages, 
from the American Journal of Science or else- 
where. Recently some half-a~lozen of these 
notices have reached us, relating to the gigan- 





tic Ceratopsida, new Dinosaurian reptiles, the 


new order Hallopoda, new Cretaceous Dino- 
saurs, new Tertiary mammals, and some extinet 
Testudinata. One of the oddest of his recent 
acquisitions is the Luge cretaceous Dinosaurian 
Triceratops, a creature with a skull six to 
eight feet in length and a brain in inverse pro- 
portion—of the smallest among land verte 
brates. Over cach orbit the animal hada slender 
pointed horn core a couple of feet or more in 
length, and over the snout a shorter one It 
bad a rostral bone in front of the premaxil 
laries, and was furnished with a beak like a 
turtle or a bird, besides the long series of 
peculiar teeth on each jaw at the sides From 
the back of the skull the parietal and the 
squamosal bones were produced and expanded 
over the nape into a broad, shovel-shapet 
hood, the hinder edge of which bore more than 
twenty smaller horns Recent Reptilia furnish 
nothing that compares closely with the Cera 
topsidas, 

Three papers fill the current National Geo 
The first 


graphic Magazine (vol ti, No 
by Lieut..Com. Chas. H. Stockton, possesses 
the most popular interest, for it describes the 
arctic cruise of the United Mates steamship 
Thetis a year ago, when the entire coast line 
of Alaska to Mackenzie Bay was followed for 
the first time, and a return made in one stretch 
to Herald Island and Wrangell Land (nf 
Point Barrow a whaling fleet of forty-seven 
vessels earrying the American flax was a stu 
ring spectacle. In Mackenrgie Bay a tidal rise 
nd fall of three feet was met with, and from 
this point was launched the first of several 
drift-tloats which will render an account of 
themselves after many days A view of the 
whale-like outline of Herald Isiand is given 
The other papers are on the Law of Storms, 
fully illustrated, by Everett Hayden, and on 
the Irrigation Problem in Montana, by H. M. 
Wilson. 

“The Place of the Medical Department in 
the Army” is the title of a very forcible and 
indeed conclusive paper in the Journal of the 
Military Service Instifution for July by Bre 
vet Lieut -Col Alfred A. Woodbull of the 
Medical Corps It is in the first place an ar- 
gument for the essential identification of the 
medical officer with the army in a true mili 
tary sense, and against re; arding him as a 
mere civilian and non-combatant appendage. 
Tunis is demonstrated with the aid of very 
striking illustrations Major Woodhull next 
contends that bis brother “surgeons” should 
be reguiarly addressed by their military titles, 
as is, in fact, the practice in communications 
from the Adjutant-General’s office. He con- 
cludes with some excellent advice about the 
training of newly appointed medical officers in 
their unwonted duties, the keeping of the ser- 
vice abreast of medical science by compulsory 
attendance without cost at standard medical 
schools, the elimination of the unworthy with 
out resort to a court-martial, etc. Maj. Wood 
hull is consistently opposed to that part of the 
Geneva Convention which neutralizes medical 
officers on the field. They may often, he says, 
gain important intelligence, and they havé 
sometimes taken command of troops left with- 
out a head. 

What may be called a passing topic, Heligo- 
land, is pleasantly treated by Walter Arm- 
strong in the English Illustrated Magazine 
for August, with the aid of illustrations which 
show off the island’s picturesqueness to advan- 
tage. 

In the London Atheneum of July 26, Mr. C. 
S. Warren, whose address is Southfields, Long- 
ford, Coventry, prints a tentative list of all 
the versions of the “ Dies Ir” in the English 
language. The American number ninety-two, 
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or five more than the English; but then Dr. 
Abraham Coles flings no fewer than thirteen 
of his own into the scale. On the other hand, 
the English went at the task as far back as 
1621; our countrymen first took it up in 1841. 
While eight versions are set down tothe seven- 
teenth century, the eighteenth produced but 
two. The rate of production in the present has 
been nearly two ;er annum. 

The American Forestry Association will 
meet on September 2, by invitation of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec, in the 
Parliament Buildings, and will sit four days. 
The Treasurer of the Association is Dr. Henry 
M. Fisher, No. 919 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 19th of last month the German 
composer Robert von Hornstein died at his 
home in Munich. He was known best in Ger- 
many through several charming books of 
songs, in which he had put the verses of a 
most cosmopolitan set of poets—Shakspere, 
Goethe, Byron, Béranger, Heine, and others— 
to music. He has also written a book of 
** Duets,” of ‘‘Songs for a High Voice”; two 
operettas, ‘‘The Pages of Versailles” and 
** Adam and Eve,” with text by Paul Heyse; 
a ballet, ‘‘The Flowers’ Revenge”; and the 
pretty music to Shakspere’s ‘‘ As You Like 
It,” without which the play is never given on 
the Munich stage. He was born December 6, 
1833. At Leipzig his teachers were Rietz, 
Moscheles, Hauptmann, and others. 

We learn with regret of the recent death at 
Munich, in his sixty-first year, of an eminent 
jurist, Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, who had 
for more than thirty vears occupied a promi- 
nent position as teacher, writer, and reformer, 
particularly in respect of the imprisonment 
and punishment of criminals, and as joint 
editor of two remarkable series of political and 
social tracts, ‘* Zeit- und Streit-Fragen ” and 
* Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wissen- 
schaftlicher Vortrige,” which have had a very 
enlightening influence in Germany. He was 
the founder, too, of the ‘ Encyklopiidie der 
Rechtswissenschaft in systematischer und al- 
phabetischer Bearbeitung,’ the author of nu- 
merous penological works and legal manuals, 
of a book of sketches of travel in Scotland, of 
a treatise on Rumania’s riparian rights on the 
Danube, etc. He undertook the defence of 
Count Harry von Arnim. To him Germany 
owes its ‘‘ Juristentag,” a periodical conven- 
tion of native jurists for professional good- 
fellowship and amelioration of the statutes, 
which dates from 1860. In 1863 he participated 
in the *‘ Protestantentag ” which met at Frank- 
fort and gave birth tothe Deutscker Protes- 
tantenverein—an active protest against ortho- 
dox illiberalism and dogmatism, and an im- 
portant factor in the Kulturkampf. Finally, 
this noble and indefatigable scholar was con- 
spicuously in advance of his class and coun- 
trymen in being an advocate of the elevation 
of woman. Germany and the University of 
Munich suffer a great loss in him. 


—A number of local historical works have 
accumulated on our table. We may begin 
with the stout fourth volume of the Chicago 
Historical Society’s Collection, edited by the 
President, Edward G. Mason, and very hand- 
somely printed, under the general title ‘ Early 
Chicago and Illinois.’ The arrangement is 
from present time to past, and at the front we 
have memorial biographies of some very emi- 
nent citizens of Chicago (as, Isaac N. Arnold 
and KE, B. Washburne), which are good read- 
ing in themselves, and convey no little in- 
formation concerning the history of the West 
and of contemporary New England, from 





which most of these men were derived. French 
biographies follow the American, and both 
series are illustrated, as far as possible, with 
portraits. The two main divisions of the re- 
mainder of the book are occupied with a copy of 
Col. John Todd's Record-Book, and with hither- 
to inedited papers relating to British Illinois. 
There is a pretty fullindex. The town of Guil- 
ford, Conn., celebrated a year ago the 250th an- 
niversary of its settlement, and the proceedings 
have been preserved in a solid volume, with a 
few illustrations, of which by far the most 
interesting is that of a stone house built in 
1639. The list of houses more than 100 years 
old is surprisingly large. The best of the his- 
torical addresses is that by Prof. Samuel! Hart, 
but all are instruc.ive; and the Rev. James A. 
Gallup, sixth pastor of a church which in 182 
years has never dismissed a pastor, remarks 
a compensation for the steady drain of the 
young men to the cities and manufacturing 
towns in the advent of the summer beach 
cottager and the revival of ship-building. 


— Noticeable in the Guilford celebration was 
the number of speakers representing the fami- 
lies of the first settlers, Heredity played an 
equally significant part in the exercises on 
the 150th anniversary of the Greenville Bap- 
tist Church in Leicester, Mass., on Sep:ember 
28, 1888, now reperted in a thick pamphlet. 
The first pastor (to whom a tablet was set up 
by his descendants, with Mr. Samuel S. Green, 
the well-known Librarian of the Worcester 
Free Library, for their spokesman) was also 
a physician, and his posterity have aboundel 
in doctors and druggists. This church was 
the eighth of its denomination in Massa- 
chusetts, and its communicants had to acknow- 
ledge themselves ‘‘ Anabaptists” in order to 
be exempt from rates under the statute of 1757. 
The original building was removed to make 
way for the present, and when burnt up was 
serving as a woollen mill. The “ First 
Chureh of Christ in Quincy,” Mass., was 250 
years old in September iast, and the present 
pastor’s historical sermons, added to the com- 
memorative proceedings, make a volume of 
very uncommon interest. The ‘‘ Chappel of 
Ease,” as Lechford called it, had for its first 
pastor John Wheelwright, whose sympathy 
with Mrs. Hutchinson’s views involved them in 
acommon condemnation and banishment at 
the hands of Boston, leaving, however, a leaven 
of liberality which Unitarianism, on its ad- 
vent, found of its own kind and ready to adopt 
thename. Intothis church were baptized John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams and John 
Hancock. All these worthiez, together with 
their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, Pastor Wheelwright, 
etc., enter into the portrait illustrations of the 
handsome volume, Other photographic views 
are of old houses, cburches, and interiors. The 
literary as well as typographical execution is 
much to be commended (Boston: Damrell & 
Upham). Wecan barely mention ‘ Historical 
Papers and Journal of Semi-Centennial of the 
{Episcopal] Church in Florida,’ a pamphlet 
likewise well supplied with portraits. Its 
greatest lesson is, we believe, in the aloofness of 
this denomination from the humanitarian in- 
stinct of the age. On the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of slavery we read only that, down to 
1838, ‘‘itis grateful . . . to note the inte- 
rest manifested in the spiritual welfare of the 
negroes, There is frequent mention of them 
by the different missionaries” ; and that Bish- 
op Rutledge congratulated the Convention 
held in 1861, after Florida had seceded, to re- 
organize the Church Soutb, “ that the Church 
had taken no part in the unbappy dissensions 








which were agitating the country.” This was 
only tov true, both North and South. Bishop 
PoJk of Louisiana soon afterwards took the 
field in arms to prevent black Christians from 
becoming freemen. 


—The section of ‘‘Social Economy” of the 
Paris Exposition of last year is the subject of 
an elaborate report prepared by M. Jules Hel- 
bronner, a Canadian Labor Commissioner, and 
published by the Canadian Government in a 
portly (French) Blue-book of 686 pages. The 
terms ‘' Social Science” aud ‘Socia! Econo- 
my ” are used so loosely and with such a varie- 
ty of meanings, that it may be necessary to ex- 
plain that in this instance what is meant is the 
all-pervading ‘*‘ Labor Question,” which, in its 
turn, is likewise a most comprehensive expres- 
sion, embracing such topics as wages, coipe- 
ration, benefit societie:, workingmen’s dwell- 
ings, alcoholism, and a dozen more. The ex- 
hibit referred to consisted in the main of seve- 
ral hundred documents, more or less volumi- 
nous, submitted by as many firms and associa- 
tions, principally French, although there were 
a few from Belgium, England, and Italy. The 
report of the Belgian section made a volume 
of 1,100 pages. The whole rumber of exbibi- 
tors was 1,116, and their contributions were di- 
vided into sixteen classes, treating various 
phases of the general subject. M. Helbronner 
reprints such a selection of them as in his 
judgment is likely to be of practical service 
to Canada. He follows the official classifica- 
tion just mentioned. Thus, in section i, 
Wages, he gives not only tables of wages in 
different industries, but also detai!s concern- 
ing a number of selected establishments toge- 
ther witb the rules enforced in different fac- 
tories, as well as a table of strikes in France 
from 1874 to 1885, Section ii., on Profit-Shar- 
ing, contains a full account of all the French 
establishments, and of some in other countries, 
in which the owners kave admitted their work - 
men to an interest in the profits; the testimony 
is uniformly in favor of this method of solving 
the vexed problem of the relations of labor and 
capital, Not so encouraging is thesecond part 
cf the same section, devoted to codperative 
manufacturing, in which as yet no decisive 
success can be recorded. Space fails us to fol- 
low the report through other branches of the 
subject, but enough has been said to show that 
it offers a mine of valuable and interesting in- 
formation for students of the labor question. 


-—— ‘ Das Heidentum in der Riimischen Kirche: 
Bilder aus dem Religidsen und Sittlichen Leben 
Siiditaliens’ (Gotha: Fried, Perthes, vol. i., pp. 
342) is the title of an interesting work by Th, 
Treve, who during the past twelve years bas 
been the pastor of a German Protestant church 
in Naples, and has taken advantage of his 
continuous sojourn in thatcity tostudy Neapo- 
litan manners and customs and popular super- 
stitions, which he treats chiefly as survivals of 
pagan antiquity. The field which he has 
chosen for his investigations is a peculiarly 
fruitful one. Of the many Grecian colonies in 
Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, and elsewhere 
which bore the name of Neapolis (New Town), 
the one founded between the picturesque pro- 
montories of Misenum and Campanella on the 
western coast of Campania was the most cele- 
brated and most prosperous, and surpassed all 
the others in historical importance. In this 
beautiful bay Phcenician traders anchored their 
ships, and, at a later period, Alexandrian mer- 
chants established themselves on the shore and 
left a reminiscence of their enterprise in the 
street still known as Vico Nilo. Nevertheless, 
Naples was at no time a great commercial em- 
porium like the Roman colony Puteoli (Pozzu- 
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oli), nor did she ever compete with Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi for the sovereignty of 
the Mediterranean. Her greatness consisted, 
not in material wealth or political power, but 
in the fund of intel’ectual treasures which she 
had inherited and preserved. Under the do- 
minion of Rome she clung with fidelity to the 
traditions of the mother country, prided her- 
se!f on the purity with which Greek was spoken 
within her walls, and remained the seat 
and centre of Hellenic culture in Italy. 
She fostered the arts in a liberal spirit, 
and maintained schools to which Augustus 
intrusted his nephew and presumptive heir, 
and in which Roman youths of noble lineage 
received their education. She was the only 
Italian city that would not tolerate tbe bru- 
talities and butcheries of the amphitheatre, as 
she afterwards refused to permit the Holy Of- 
fice to exercise its inquisitorial functions within 
her domain. The calm and cheerful serenity 
of the place, and the “still air of delightful 
studies ” which pervaded it, are sufliciently in- 
dicated by such epithets as du/cis, docta, ad 
otia nata, so frequently applied by Roman 
poets to their favorite Neapolis. 
charming characteristics have given place to 
scenes of incessant din and vulgar hubbub, and 
the ancient otium cum dignitate has degene- 
rated into a lazy and ignoble dolce far niente. 


To-day these 


Herr Treve points out many curious survivals 
of pagan antiquity in the usages of common 
life among the lower classes of the population, 
but be dwells chicfly upon resemblances and 
parallelisms in religious conceptions and eccle 
siastical ceremonies. He regards the Romish 
Church as the great reservoir into which bas 
drifted all the débris of ancient superstition. 
The shrines of Christian saints bave superseded 
the altars of heathen deities, but the worsbip is 
essenlialiy the same. 
view Herr Treve finds Neapolitan Christianity 
vastly inferior to the Greek paganism which it 
has supplanted. <A painful example of this de- 
terioration is seen in the relation of man to the 
lower animals. His book is not a compilation 
from other works, but a record of original ob- 
servations, and may be commended as a valua- 
ble contribution not only to comparative theo- 
logy and mythology, but also to the broader 
science of comparative culture and civilization. 


From an ethical point of 


—*The Tokugawa Princes of Mito” is the 
title of a very interesting paper read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan by Mr. E. W. Cle- 
ment, an American teacher living in the city 
which was once the capital of these tamous 
patrons of literature. The paper is 
printed as a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
with three epigraphic illustrations. 
interesting city situated northeast of Tokio, 
near the seaceast, the name meaning 
door.” The feudal house was founded by Yori- 
fusa, the eleventh son of the great Iye yast, 
the founder of Yedo and the Tokugawa dynasty 
of shoguns who ruled Japan from 16U4 to 1S#s. 
The house of Mito was one of the three, Kii, 
Owari, and Mito, out of which an heir to the 
shogunate could be chosen, and it was one of the 
revenges of history that while the heirs were 
always, until 1867, taken from Kii or Owari, 
the shogun from Mito when chosen was the last 
to hold the office, and to surrender it, prior to its 
abolition, tothe Mikado. Thetwo most famous 
Princes of Mito were Mitsukuni (1628-1700), who 
founded a library of 200,000 volumes, gathered 
a circle of scholars and _ historiographers 
around him, invited to his court refugee Chi- 
nese scholars driven out of China on the fall of 
the Ming dynasty, reformed abuses, encouraged 
Chinese learning and the spread of C 


now re- 


Mito is an 


‘ water- 


niucian 


ism, and wrote the ‘ Dai Nihon Shi,’ the great 





standard history of Japan. By proving 
historically that the institution of the sho- 
gunate was a usurpation, he set in train the 
influences which led ultimately to the revolu- 
tion of 1868. The next important personage 
was Nariaki, who ruled from 1820 to 1861, and 
one of the 
who had personal as well as official importance. 


was very few powerful daimios 
Outwardly, he opposed foreign intercourse and 
the Yedo Government, and paid great reverence 
to the Mikado, while most probably a student 
of Christianity and of 
and a believer in the Japan which exists to- 
day. He of the 
figures in the political turmoil consequent upon 
the by the 


Harris treaty. His successor has often 


Western civilization, 


was one most prominent 


epening of the ports ‘Townsend 
figured 
in popular American and European illustrated 


of 
Mutsu 


newspapers and in broadside pictures 
Mikado 
rhe present head of the Mito family is 
the 

The pamphlet is 
of the thoughtful 


study of Japanese history in its own home by 


“rulers of the world,” as the 
hito, 
now the Marquis Tokugawa Atsuyoshi, 
Minister of Japan to Italy. 
an interesting indication 
Americans, Since ISS, when Mr. Shimada, the 
editor of the Mainichi Daily News 
paper) of Yokohama, published his ‘ Kai Koku 


Sbimatsu’ (origin and all the circumstances of 


SAi brn 


the opening of the country of Japan to foreign in- 
fluences) or the life of li, the great rival of Mito 
—a book which bids fair to create a new epoch 
in the method of writing Japanese history— 
the lively controversy as to the merits and de 
merits of Mito has been going on in newspaper 
It 


reconstruction of 


review and solid volume is probabiy the 


forerunner of that critical 





the history of Japan which is sure to come, 
and which even Government ce with the 
weaponry of prisons and fines, cannot muel 
longer keep postponed, 

RECENT SOUTHERN FICTION 
Throckmorton, By Molly Elliot Seawe D 


Appleton & Co. 

Jack Horner. By Mary Spear Tiernan. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mithlin & Co, 

A Little Radical, 
Belford Co, 


By Jeannette H. Waiworth 


Expiation, By Octave Thanet, Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 
White Marie. By Will N 


Harden. Cassell & 


Co. 
Strange True Stories of Loutsiana. By G rge 
W. Cable. Charles Scribner's Sons 


rHE novel-writing industry continues to flou 


rish in the South. The readiness of Souther: 
warriors, or of their wives and daughters, t 
beat swords and powder flasks into pens 





and inkbottles is one of the most peculia n- 
sequences of the war, perbaps the only one that 
bas no parallel i istory. | ss to dilate 
on one’s own scomfiture is not in 

People genera reserve an ° 








silence about defeat, at 
ness has been outworn and many interesting 


particulars bave been forgott 





cence much valuable 


future | 


experience 


istorians are driven di-tracted bry a 
r data to describe the condition i 


feeling of a 


quest fi 


conquered nation. 


The world really owes a debt of gratitude to 
Southerners for the ease with which they 
threw off morbid sentimentality, or com 
promised with it by adopting the medium 
of fiction, and set about telling how their 
homes were made unt the desolate, even 
while the shadow of that desolation still lay 
tl Kk and heavy ¥Y Over &@ii their iand, While 
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feeling was strong and memory keen, they 
but, 


and 


wrote some wonderful stories, as feeling 


wastes into vague 


the streng 


sentiment 


th 


memory 
} 


grows cold, f the stories diminish 


es. The tendency of the writers is to substitute 
for events which we know anv and every 
Southerner might bave shareld, those roman 
tic comy lications which no actual human be 











ings, not wholly devoid of intelligence, ever 
allowed themselves to bx me involved in A 
uniformity of folly is preserved by adjusting 
the characters to the plot, though a se read 
er may discover inconsistency when sor 
ridiculously entangled person displays a faint 
glimmer of reason. Fortunately, the biighting 
tendency towards ineffable foolishness ts check 
ed, and may yet be cured, by the appearan 
ef a critical faculty and daw ibility to re 
cog! ze the difference betwee I “A I 
roistmn, 
Phrockmorto strates vide es 
The plot is agor ngely roma In mixing 
iovers u i Was sy ‘ i wit! 
the author; and, as we f “ r emn and 
harrowing disentangle nt, we begin to rea 
ze that A Midsummer Night's Dream is a 
superb fragédie ma e, a m A int of 
its author's too volatile spirits and his dis 
sition to make light of the most ser is affairs 
Itis in the character-drawing of persons w 
are not lovers, and of lovers whe emporartiy 
diverted from love's miseries and ecstasies, that 
the author shows a er.t.cal [a ty whic 
jones much nonsense Ther were doubtless 
many generais wl . ike Ure le e, Were 
courageous than ‘ ‘ 4 
mothers who, uke Mrs. Te we . 
faruliles t eVerias Ng { a so 
leat t ba Southern 
autt wl t s in Ne at the 
lrenerai, a w vex ses the self 
s as if not uelty of Mrs s grief, 
must hav } ie ‘ servati ana 
the urage of he ; hese excellent 
qua Ss areeven n t y asserted in the 
ielineation of ¢ war Ww “ Mrs. Judith 
Temple, and in that sister-in-law Jac 
To tell u “ ruth al ta Jac- 
thout making her appear contempti 
t 8 no easy task When Jacque s die 
young, as Jacgue e lem} s as they 
all shot ir grave def sofel ter are 
forgotten, and memory wells an elusive 
harm whi a eit none could des« ribe, 
If they happen to live t ill maturity, they 
ecome bard, sordid, fat wom with whom it 
| ars ri lous ¢t iss ) a fascinating 
The everness and the stu} ities of ‘ Throck- 
morton’ are both suggestive of the ‘ Berkleys 


and their Neighbors,’ a Virginian novel which 





ared several months ago. If they are by 
the same author, sbe is to be congratulated on 


a general improvement in ner and style, 





look to her grammar, and 
t beautiful or 


yet still advised to 


to consider that sentences are n 
impressive simply because they are long. 

it is somewhat surprising t 
book, ‘Jack H 


audience long past infancy. 


thi k 
ner,’ addressed to an 
(ine 


tind a 
entitled 
takes It up 
with dread of a prolix treatise intended to 


jlemolish the nursery hero’s complacent esti- 


mate of himself—an estimate which has been 


accepted without question by many genera- 
makes no at- 
Her Jack 


lacking legiti 


tions. Fortunately the autbor 


tempt to disturb any ancient faith, 
Horner is a baby, apparently 
luxurious basket 


mate name, deposited in a 


at the door of a maiden lady in Richmond 
when the enemy was at the city’s gates. He 
permits bimself to be nourished and fondled 


on the supposition that he is a child of the 
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Confederacy, and never so much as whimpers 
with remorse when, after the war, he is 
claimed by a Northern father, and the 
good old lady who has cared for him is 
all but killed by patriotic indignation. 
Moreover, he unscrupulously demoralizes a 
beautiful widow, nearly related to his protect- 
ress, @ woman who was a second, or third, 
mother to him. Previous to his appearance on 
the scene, she bad been an impassive and love- 
ly image of devotion to her dead husband; but 
with Jack Horner’s advent her pent-up affec- 
tions break loose and gush about wildly. Un- 
satisfied by Jack, they embrace one Maj. Dal- 
las, the very pick and flower of the Confede- 
racy. When she is arrayed for the bridal, the 
exigencies of war call the Major from her side. 
Her heart, temporarily bowed down, soon 
lifts itself and goes out to the next com- 
er — no other than Jack’s father, who has 
assumed the disguise of a Confederate sol- 
dier and entered Richmond in order to see 
his long-lost child. Let it not be supposed 
that being on with a new love seems to her 
good reason for being off with the old. It is 
quite impossible to follow the arguments and 
incidents used to prove that she was truth 
itself to Dallas while blushing and thrilling be- 
side Dorset; but, as this is a matter of no im- 
portance whatever, we are willing to take the 
author’s word for it. The conception of the 
story is trivial, and the whole train of incident 
improbable, There are a few very good de- 
scriptions of social life in Richmond at the 
time, and several] situations illustrate strongly 
the intense feeling of the populace, Neverthe- 
less, two or three such novels would make the 
most ardent admirer of Southern fiction for- 
swear it for ever. 

Mrs. Walworth’s ‘ Little Radical’ is scarcely 
above the level of ‘Jack Horner.’ She seems 
to be torn between waxing admiration for a 
new, working, plebeian South, and waning re- 
verence for an old, idle, aristocratic South. 
The first half is mostly an expression of sym- 
pathy with the new order. Her Radical suffers 
expulsion from a ‘finishing school” on ac- 
count of avowed democratic sentiments, which 
are declared to be communistic and incendiary. 
The young person carries ker red flag into the 
aristocratic seclusion of her grandmother’s 
estate. Established there, she persists in mak- 
ing low acquaintances, whom she invites to 
garden parties, and, very soon, she effects a 
rupaway match with a young map, pre- 
sumably of no antecedents, who keeps books 
inafactory. At this juncture Mrs, Walworth 
seems to have decided that radicalism can no 
farther go—indeed, that it has already gone too 
far—and that reparation is due to offended 
gentility. It would clearly never do to let the 
Radical repent and seek forgiveness: that 
would be to stultify both author and heroine. 
Besides, the book-keeping husband is an im- 
movable obstruction. The devices to which Mrs, 
Walworth resorts, in order to harmonize con- 
flicting interests and opinions, include the intro- 
duction of a vagabond foreigner whose claim to 
be the Radical’s father is so well supported by 
documents that she is frightened out of her 
wits, and forgets she ever had any interest in 
the morals of factory women and the health 
of their babies. Several minor domestic agita- 
tions serve to detach her from the practice 
of social heresies, and, when her busband 
turns out to be a scion of an ancient house 
and the possessor of an ancestral mansion, 
much out of repair, she is reinstated in the 
position to which she was born. That posi- 
tion Mrs. Walworth persists in describing as 
‘*in the purple.” Novelists are always attach- 
ing themselves to high-sounding phrases, with 





fine scorn of their meaning, and this is a 
somewhat ludicrous example of the habit. In 
all civilized countries, including probably the 
Southern States, unless the mother is a person 
of very exalted rank, children take the social 
status of their father. Why in the world 
should the daughter of a Mississippi steam- 
boat’s captain, whose manners and conversa- 
tion are of that rough-and-ready kind conclu- 
sive as to ancestry, have any pretensions to 
birth in the palest shade of the imperial color ? 

To associate the Arkansas novel, ‘ Expia- 
tion,’ with feeble company is rather shabby 
treatment. It is a vigorous, straightaway 
story. From the start the author knows where 
he means to arrive, and does arrive, without 
any tumbles or accidental deviations from the 
direct route, or deliberate experiment in by- 
ways which lead nowhere. The title suggests 
a subjective study, but the author’s real 
strength is in the narration of thrilling adven- 
tures, The interest in the struggle of Fairfax 
Rutherford to overcome attacks of congenital 
cowardice is much inferior to that in the ex- 
ploits of Dick Barnabas and his band of des- 
peradoes, Barnabas is a reckless and com- 
manding ruffian, who, but for lesser opportuni- 
ty, might have rivalled Morgan, the buccaneer, 
slain his thousands and captured cities. An 
old-fashioned, romantic novelist could not have 
resisted endowing him with abstract virtues, 
and laying the blame of his actual crimes on a 
cruel fate which compelled him to make his 
living by murder and robbery rather than by 
any of the gentler vocations of meaner men. 
Here he is treated truthfully, and consistently 
both with good morals and good art. One fol- 
lows his career with no less enthusiasm because 
his cruelty and depravity are perfectly plain, 
nor does one deplore his death, for he gets 
in the most probable way the punishment 
he richly deserves. All the characters 
are drawn with similar truthfulness and skill, 
and the situations are spirited and dramatic, 
without being sensational. Parson Jones and 
his mule Ma’y-Jane are worth honorable men- 
tion and particular praise. The stanch, wary, 
humorous old parson is delightful, while, for an 
humble beast, Ma’y-Jane’s resources of charac- 
ter are wonderfully varied and entertaining. 
She is more worthy of a full-length portrait 
than is Aunt Hizzie, the cook, or mammie, of 
huge girth and polysyllabic piety, who seems 
still to be an indispensable scourge and bless- 
ing of Southern families. Her pictorial pos- 
sibilities are, however, greater than Ma’y- 
Jane’s, which may be sufficient reason for 
preference. She would be unusually amus- 
ing, too, if one had not just read about Deli- 
lah, the mammie in ‘ Throckmorton,’ who goes 
far ahead of her in spontaneous fun. The 
portrait is the best of the numerous illustra- 
tions of ‘Expiation,’ most of which are so 
vague and spectral that they disfigure rather 
than adorn the book. 

The story of ‘White Marie’ owes nothing of 
its pathos to form or phrase. It has, in fact, 
no literary merit, but rests for notice on one of 
the most abominable possibilities of slavery— 
the possibility that a child of the white race, 
whose parentage it was deemed expedient to 
conceal, might be handed over to negroes and 
herself become a slave. That was the fate of 
White Marie, to be sold and resold, to be mar- 
ried by force to a negro, and to grow old be- 
fore she had any proof of what she had always 
felt, that she belonged to the dominant, not to 
the servile class. It would require great power 
of psychic analysis to depict adequately the 
life-long agony of a woman in such a plight, 
and the author has wisely refrained from se- 
riously attempting such a task. To assurein- 





dignation it was not necessary for him to rep- 
resent Marie as a ‘scion of a great and 
powerful race, the descendant of a people who 
associated with kings and queens.” The know- 
ledge that a system ever was under which a 
woman could be helplessly condemned to ig- 
nominy, is enough, even so long after the aboli- 
tion of that system, to excite persons of hu- 
mane disposition quite as much as is good for 
them. 

Among Mr. Cable’s ‘ Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana,’ that of ‘‘ Salome Miiller, the White 
Slave,” is in essentials the same as the story of 
‘White Marie.’ Mr. Cable assures us, in a 
very elaborate and particular prefatory chap- 
ter, that the truth of these stories is the genu- 
ine truth, the truth which is popularly supposed 
to be keeping itself eternally cool and dark at 
the bottom of a well. Nobody could desire to 
probe the matter deeper, but suspicion may be 
permitted to rest a moment where Mr. Cable 
himself seems to have suspected. The lady 
who, when past forty, wrote the ‘‘ Adventures 
of Francoise and Suzanne,” ostensibly the story 
of a journey made when she was only fifteen, 
had a remarkably gracious and graceful gift 
for writing stories, whether true or false. The 
manner of the story of ‘‘ Alix de Morainville’’ 
is so very like that of Mme. Francoise that, 
notwithstanding Mr. Cable’s carefully col- 
lated evidence to the contrary (external evi- 
dence of differences in handwriting, spelling, 
texture of paper, etc.), we are inclined to 
give her credit for the authorship of both. 
But no matter; everything in the collection is 
good, with agreeably varied time and place, 
and with naturally contrasting joy and woe. 
Some are so coherent, so full of opportune co- 
incidence and unlooked-for compensations, 
that one needs to have had wide experience to 
know how easily they may be true. Few 
French comedy-writers, for instance, have 
arranged a neater knot and climax with more 
deliciously comic minor situations than those 
unfolded in an episode of the life of Attalie 
Brouillard. Retributive justice in high trage- 
dies never meted out more appropriate punish- 
ment than the death decreed to Mme. La- 
laurie, the fiendish woman who, sixty years 
ago, kept splendid state in the ‘* Haunted House 
of Royal Street.” Decidedly, the more of such 
true stories that Mr. Cable can unearth, the 
better shall be be beloved of critical and un- 
critical readers. 


STANLEY AFTER EMIN.—IL 

In Darkest Africa, or the Quest, Rescue, and 

Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. 

By Henry M. Stanley. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 1890. Two vols., 8vo. 
THE interest of Mr. Stanley’s story does not 
reach its climax with the meeting with Emin 
Pasha, Yet there are few pages in the whole 
work so graphic as those in which he describes 
his first impressions of the Governor of Equa- 
toria, He notes, with not unnatural surprise 
considering the reports of Emin’s necessitous 
condition, the indications of comfort in his 
‘suit of snowy cotton drilling, well-ironed 
and of perfect fit,” but especially that his face 
bore no *‘ trace on it of ill-health or anxiety ; it 
rather indicated good condition of body and 
peace of mind.” In the conversations between 
the two leaders, during the four weeks they 
were together, an indecision in the Pasha was 
very painfully evident. Three propositions 
were laid before him: to return to Egypt, to 
remain and hold the Equatorial Province for 
the Congo State, or to establish himself, with 
such of bis officers and soldiers as would ac- 
company him, on the northeastern corner of 
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Victoria Nyanza in the territory of the British 
East African Association. Without coming to 
any decision, he returned to his province to 
consult witb his officers, while Mr. Stanley, 
with but one white companion, his servant, 
set out on the search for the men whom he had 
left behind at Yambuya nearly a twelvemonth 
before. The sufferings endured by his com- 
pany of 214 men during this second journey 
through the forest, chiefly from want of food, 
were terrible. He himself for nearly a month 
subsisted ‘‘ entirely on bananas or plaintains, 
which, however varied in their treatment by 
the cook, failed to satisfy the jaded stomach. 
My muscles had become thin and flabby, and 
were mere cords and sinews, every limb was in 
a tremor while travelling, and the vitals 
seemed to groan in anguish for a small morsel 
of meat.” His followers were so weakened by 
their privations that, on more than one occa- 
sion, On coming into a shower of cold rain, 
some of them ‘‘ fell dead as suddenly as though 
shot.” 

Tortured with anxiety as to the fate of the 
rear column, he pressed rapidly on, and, being 
unencumbered with loads, and the path being 
well marked, he marched in 62 days a distance 
which it had taken 142 days to accomplish in 
the journey to the lake. The remnant of the 
rear column he found encamped nearly 100 
miles east of Yambuya, under the command of 
the assistant surgeon, Mr. William Bonny, one 
of Tippu Tib’s headmen having murdered Maj. 
Barttelot a month previous, As the conduct of 
the unfortunate officers who had charge of this 
part of the Relief Expedition is a matter of 
controversy in which one side only has been 
heard, it would obviously be unfair to form 
any final conclusions from Mr, Stanley’s hasty 
and somewhat incoherent account. We are 
bound to say, however, that he himself does 
not appear to advantage in this closing chapter 
of his first volume. His sarcastic strictures on 
men who had lost their lives in endeavoring to 
carry out his necessarily vague instructions, if 
in a blundering way, are inexcusable. Fur- 
thermore, we have very carefully read all that 
he has written on this subject, and, in the light 
of the information which he gives, we fail to 
see how the spirit of his instructions was diso- 
beyed, although serious mistakes were made. 
We are inclined, also, to think that, had Maj 
Barttelot followed directly in the path of the 
advance column, as Mr. Stanley appears to say 
he cught to have done, the whole force would 
have perished, For if he, with all his expe- 
rience and marvellous capacity as a leader, 
lost nearly a fifth of his picked force from 
hunger and the perils of the forest, what would 
have been the fate of the larger and weaker 
body of men behind him? Could they have 
found sufficient food in the banana-groves and 
manioc-fields, already stripped by the famish- 
ing advance column? This delay to aivance, 
so unaccountable to Mr, Stanley, although it 
cost many lives, may have saved more. 

However great the disappointment at his 
lack of generosity in his treatment of Maj 
Berttelot and Mr. Jameson, the reader cannot 
but be touched at his unaffected sympathy 
with the poor Zanzibaris. There is infinite 
pathos in the closing words of bis description 
of the camp in which the bodies of the dead 
lie unburied. ‘‘I heard of murder and death, 
of sickness and sorrow, anguish and grief; and 
wherever I looked, the hollow eyes of dying 
men met my own with such trusting, pleading 
regard, such far-away yearning looks, that it 
seemed to me if but one sob was uttered my 
heart would break.” Then, after enumerating 
the dead natives, he writes, as if rebearsing 
the meeting with Bonny: ‘‘ And of the gal- 
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lant band of Englishmen ?’ ‘ Barttelot’s grave 
is but a few yards off. Troup went home a4 
skeleton. Ward is somewhere a wanderer. 
Jameson has gone to the Falls, I don’t know 
why.’ *And you—you are the only one left ?’ 
* The only one, sir.’” 

It was on the Jast day of August, ISSS, that 
Mr. Stanley began bis third march through the 
forest, which, the more we learn of it, the 
more truly does it seem to be a “region of 
horrors.” Again men enfeebled by want of 
food are stricken instantaneously to death by 
the merciles: rain. At another time, with the 
utter recklessness of children, one hundred and 
fifty of the carriers threw away their five-days’ 
rations on the false report of an abundance of 
bananas near athand. All the able-bodied were 
sent back three days’ journey for a fresh sup- 
ply, and the remainder, one hundred and thirty 
people, lived for a week on terries and fungi 
aud a thin broth made of ‘‘a pot of butter and 
a pot of milk.” The only bright spot in this 
record of suffering is a chance meeting with 
the pygmies. A box of ammunition had been 
left on the path and a party was sent to bring 
it to the camp. 


‘* Arriving near the spot, they saw quite a 
tribe of pygmies, men, women, and children, 
gathered around two pygmy warriors, who 
were trying to test the weight of the box by 
the grummet at each end. Every mem- 
ber of the tribe seemed to have some device to 
suggest, and the little boys hopped about on 
one leg, spanking their hips in irrepressible de- 
light at the find, and the tiny women, carrying 
their tinier babies at their backs, vociferated 
the traditional wise woman's counsel. Thena 
doughty man cut a light pole and laid it 
through the grummets, and all the small peo- 
ple cheered shrilly with joy at the genius dis- 
played by them in inventing a method for 
heaving along the weighty case of Remington 
ammunition. The Hercules and Milo of the 
tribe put forth their ut most strength and raised 
the box up level with their shoulders and stag- 
gered away into the bush.” 


Meanwhile the soldiers of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince revolted and imprisoned their Governor 
and Mr. Jephson, who had remained with him 
On the news of Mr. Stanley's return to the 
lake, however, these gentlemen were released 
and rejeined him on February 17,1889. In his 
account of the events of the next two months 
there is shown very considerable ability as a 
writer. incidents are narrated and conversa- 
tions reported with an almost photographic 
accuracy, so far as vividness of impression 
goes But his qualities as a leader were never 


more apparent. he patience with which be 





awaits the decision of the Pasha, the forbear- 
ance with which he endures the insults to him- 
self and the outrageous treatment of his men 
by the Egyptians, the wonderful! control which 
be exercises over his indignant followers smart- 
ing under their injuries—all this excites our 
highest admiration. The inevitable moment 
when this patience and forbearance will give 
place to stern and vigorous action is awaited 
with an aimost breath’ess interest. At 
length, being satisfied that Emin has abso- 
lutely no control over his people, who only 
Seek an opportunity to seize their resen- 
ers and deliver them prisoners to the Mah- 
dists, he gives the signal to muster under arms. 
Facing the throng of now cowed and cringing 
Eg: ptians, be bids the Pasha tell them “ that in 
future they are under my command. If I dis- 
cover any treacherous tricks, I shall be com- 
pelled to exterminate them utterly. No Mab- 
dist, Arabist, or rebel can breathe in my camp. 

. Whatever I can do to make them 
comfortable 1 will do, but for sedition and 
theft of arms, there is only death.” With this 
dramatic incident the climax of his story is 
reached, although the remainder is by no 





means lacking in interest. Soon after the be 
ginning of the march to the sea, an acu‘e 
tack of gastritis prostrated the leader, showing 
how great had been the strain upon bis 
strength. For nearlw a month the great cara 
van haited to watch, as it were, the struggle 
between life and death. During the crisis 
the disease, the ringleader of a band of desert 
ers, who had also carried away several rifles, 
was tried and convicted, and, alihough Mr 
Stanley was apparentiy at the point of dea 
he was borne into the presence o 
pronounce his sentence, “* Yallah rabuna I 
part to God!” 

There is little worthy of special note in 
further progress of the expedition, now nun 
bering 1,510 souls, 600 of whom were the Pasha 
and his people. Fortunately it met with but 
little resistance from the greativ dreaded na 
tives of Ankori. This surprised Mr. Staniey, 
nor could he learn the reason unti » heard of 
what had taken place in Uganda, and recog 
nized the fact ** that the events of ISS, the 
position of Mwanga, the revoluton and cout 
ter-revolution, were simply clearing our track 


for a peaceful march to the sea 


expedition into Ragamoyo, on the mainland 

opposite Zanzibar, on the aftern I 

ber 4, ISSO, after an absence of three vears, 

during which they had travelled, in simply g 

ing from ocean to ocean 
By a strange ireny Emin Pasha met with an 

accident on that same evening which pearly 


proved fatal. In regard to the character and 


conduct of this man, the second sut 

troversy which this t . will awaken, it ts 
again necessary to reserve our final Juagment 
until his account of what took ‘given to 
the publi But as, the cas f e rear 
column, we were compelled, in the light of tt 
facts presented, to withhold our commenda 


tion of Mr. Stanlev, it is only fair to him t 


} 
i 
of the charges which he makes against bim, or 
to deny that the picture wh e draws of 
him is, in the main, true. He certainly showed 
an unsccountable r ssness t attempting 
to communicate with the expediti sent out 
for his relief He ™ rsistently concealed the 
true condition of affairs in his province, hav 
ng apparently become a true Oriental, or 
* negrofied to use his oOWn expression, in 
languor, reticence, and indifference, except in 
scientific pursuits These had become a pas 


sion to which, according to bis own per ple, he 


ifice every thing 


Was apparentiy Wiiing to Ssact 
Fond of the semblance of power, be was un- 
able to compel obedience. By his own con- 


fession his rule of the province of Equatoria 
was marked by the same oppression of the 
wretched natives which characterized that of 


the Khedive Ismali in Egy 


t. We may not 
' 


} 


} 
Mr. Stanley, who, 


wonder at his ingratitude to 
no doubt, intensely irritated him, but this does 
not excuse his conduct towards the few who 
remained faithful to him. ‘* Dr. Vita Hassan, 
the apothecary, his most devoted follower, re- 
ceived a letter from him a few days before I 
left Cairo, which announced to him that he 
and the others must look out for themselves; 
that as he had severed his connection with 
Egypt, he could not be troubled any more 
withthem. Poor Shukri Agha, faithful to the 
last, with tears in his eyes came to ask me 
what it ail meant.” 

We have purposely reserved but little space 
to speak of the scientific results of this expedi- 
tion. They were, we imagine, somewhat dis- 
appointing, since, in the absolutely unknown 
region passed through, Mr. Stanley’s whole 
energies were devoted to guiding his people 
and finding food for them. Had Mr, Jamesoa, 
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the naturalist, lived to penetrate the forest and 
climb the slopes of Ruwenzori, the case would 
probably have been very different. To the 
geograpby of Africa Stanley has contributed 
more than to its natural history or its ethno- 
graphy. The course of the Aruwimi has been 
traced, and the water-shed between the basin 
of the Congo and the Albert Nyanza determin- 
ed. The relations of the *‘ Mountains of the 
Moon,” the Albert Edward Nyanza and its 
effluent the Semliki River to what he terms 
the ** Albertine” Nile are clearly shown. His 
descriptions of the dwarfs, their villages and 
manner of life, are somewhat meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and leave the reader in consider- 
able doubt as to their rank in the human scale. 
If, as he asserts in his table of forest and grass- 
land languages, they are able to count to a 
hundred, it must be far above the lowest level. 

Emin Pasha is authority for the most asto- 
nishing passage in the book, which runs as fol- 
lows: 

‘*The forest of Msongwa is infested with a 
large tribe of chimpanzees. In summer time, 
at night, they frequentiv visit the plantations 
of Mswa station to steal the fruit. But what 
is remarkable about this is the fact that they 
use torches to light the way! Had [ not wit- 
nessed this extraordinary spectacle personally, 
I should never have credited that any of the 
Simians understood the art of making fire.” 

If the circumstance here stated is true, 
it must certainly be considered one of the 
most important contributions to ethnology in 
recent years, for the fact would not only estab- 
lish the closest connection between the intelli- 
gence of the human and brute creations which 
naturalists have thus far been able to chroni- 
cle, but it would destroy the value of the 
‘* fire” era in the history of development of 
the human species. Naturalists will probably 
receive the statement with some hesitation. 
Prof. Romanes,who has made the study of ani- 
mal intelligence his own, bluntly refuses to 
accept the trustworthiness of Emin’s observa- 
tion, and prefers (as he states in a communi- 
cation to Nature of July 10) to account for the 
phenomenon in question on the supposition 
that the Pasha, by reason of his shortsighted- 
ness, ‘‘ bad mistaken a band of native children 
for his ‘ large tribe of chimpanzees.’” But it 
can scarcely be conceived that Emin was alone 
when he made his remarkable observations, 
Moreover, a still more recent statement in Na- 
ture avers that ‘‘ a large ape is now undoubt- 
edly acting as a signal-man (under direction) 
on a railway at Natal.” 

In the greater part of his work Mr. Stanley 
seems to be too sparing of his commendations 
of what bis European ofticers did, though he 
does not hesitate to blame them for their fail- 
ures tomeet his expectations. The single ex- 
ception is Dr. Parke, of whom he says in one 
instance; ‘‘ This expedition possesses the 
rarest doctor in the world. . . . Weare 
all bound to him with cords of love.” Never- 
theless, all of them—Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, 
and Bonny—must, we think, be satisfied with 
the final eulugium and the affectionate part- 
ing words with which their leader closes his 
work, 

The illustrations are in the main hardly 
worthy of the book and add but little to its 
value. The maps, on the other hand, are very 
clear and show few signs of haste in the pre- 
paration. 


B, F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives Relating to America, 
1778-1788. Vol. 1V., Nos. 844 to 453. Issued 
only to subscribers at No, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross, London, 1890, 

THE fourth volume of this collection is devoted 





to the organization of the royal commission 
sent by Great Britain to America in 1778 with 
proposals of peace. Burgoyne had surrendered ; 
France was about to take part in the struggle. 
On the other hand, the royal forces had beaten 
Washington’s army at the Brandywine and 
had occupied Philadelphia. It seemed worth 
while to make a last effort for conciliation. 

What should be the basis of an agreement ? 
Since the close of the Seven Years’ War, dis- 
content had been growing in America. The 
colonists had been displeased with one act of 
Parliament after another. England would 
therefore consent to abrogate all unpopular 
statutes on colonial affairs passed since 1763. 
But the Ministry recognized that this was not 
enough. The clock could not simply be set 
back. The Americans had shown themselves a 
power to be counted with. It was worth 
while to keep them as subjects on almost any 
terms. How much couid be granted them and 
anything worth having be retained? Such 
was the question before Lord North and his 
Cabinet. 

As we read the instructions to the Commis- 
sioners, here first published in full, we see that 
hardly anything would have been absolutely 
refused, so that only the name of independence 
had been relinquished. The Commissioners 
were empowered to grant much. The Ameri- 
cans might retain their ancient charters, to be 
amended only on the petition of their own as- 
semblies, They might even hope to be direct- 
ly represented in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. They might elect their own govern- 
ors, subject only to confirmation by the King. 
They might raise their own tribute and employ ™ 
it in the maintenance of troops for their own 
defence, The Commissioners were even em- 
powered to acquiesce in a proposition of no 
contribution at all, should they find the colo- 
nists peremptorily fixed in such a resolution. 
Although an attempt was tobe made to retain 
commercial advantages for Great Britain, yet 
this matter also was open to negotiation, And 
even such things, ‘* short of open and avowed 
independence,” as the Commissioners were not 
allowed, or were not disposed, to give up, were, 
if insisted on by the colonists, to be referred 
to his Majesty for decision, instead of being 
firmly refused. 

Such concessions as these would, in 1775, 
have been greeted with joy in America, by all 
but a few hot-heads. They were useless in 
1778. Opinions and feelings change rapidly in 
days of revolution; and the Congress of the 
United States, although driven from Philadel- 
pbia and shivering in a Pennsylvanian village, 
had just negotiated a treaty with His Most 
Christian Majesty, obliging itself to insist on 
that absolute independence which Great Bri- 
tain was unready to grant, in spite of the con- 
viction of her statesmen tbat it was inevitable. 





Evolution and Disease, By J. Bland Sutton. 
Seribner & Welford. 1890. S8vo, pp. 285. 
Illustrated. 


Dr. Sutton’s first sentence, ‘* My object in 
writing this book is simply to indicate that 
there is a natural history of disease, as well as 
of plants and animals,” is not well chosen. It 
gives the impression that disease is to be treat- 
ed as something entirely distinct from the 
natural history of plantor animal. A fault to 
be found with the author throughout his work 
is that his purposes are not kept before the 
reader with the clearness and prominence 
called for in writings on popular science. The 
study required to determine what and how 
much he intends to teach might be no obstacle 





to a specialist, but many of those for whom the 


book was written will throw it aside as a jum- 
ble of facts from which they have not the 
energy or the discipline to reach the conclu- 
sions. 

The author’s object is to show that disease is 
controlled by laws of general function in biolo- 
gy. Susceptibility to disease may arise frem 
weakness in anorgan consequent upon disuse 
or undue development of some other organ, 
from vestigial structures, from reversions or 
atavistic acquisitions, or other heritages not in 
harmony with the general organization. Un- 
der discussion of supernumerary digits, limbs, 
heads, and so on, it is suggested that a common 
cause underlies the production of such mon- 
strosities, but what it may be is not made clear, 
and there is no hint of possible connection 
with budding processes in lower organisms, 
Where a summary of all the causes mentioned 
might be looked for, in ‘‘ Causes of Disease,” 
bacteria only are treated. Tumors are said to 
arise from change of function in organs, from 
bacteria, and from ‘‘sports,” and glandular 
tumors and cancers are modified epithelial 
growths. The “ Zodlogical Distribution of 
Disease” gives man but two diseases (leprosy 
and syphilis) not shared with lower animals, 
Evidently acquired characters, malforma- 
tions, tendencies to particular diseases, etc., 
are believed to be more or less directly 
transmissible; mutilations are left in doubt. 
lt will interest their owners to know that pug 
dogs are supposed to be cretins, products of 
disease. The mosquito will gain no favor from 
being known as the disseminator of the filaria 
that produces the terrible disease elephantiasis, 
As examples of careless statements occurring 
here and there, it will suffice to mention that 
concerning the hind legs of the viper, or the 
use of the legs of menobranchus as paddles; the 
viper has no hind legs; menobranchus and its 
allies use the tail for paddling and the legs for 
walking. 

The book is interesting, and contains a good 
deal that is of value. It is not so much a sym- 
posium of horrors as a glance at tte illus- 
trations of abnormalities, cretinism, leprosy, 
and the like, might lead one to suppose; but we 
cannot say the author has made the best use cf 
his material and opportunity. 





Cent Ans de République aux Etats-Unis. 
Par le Duc de Noailles. Vol. II. Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy; New York: F, W, Christern. 

THis work is a serious effort to analyze 
and understand the working of our institu- 
tions. It is not to be expected that a Duke 
with an historic name which carries us back 
to the court of Louis XIV. should take an 
over-favorable view of the great democracy, 
or be as much prepared as Mr. Bryce to ap- 
preciate the high national qualities which 
form an offset to the defects and dangers of 
our political machinery. The American 
reader must therefore be on his guard not to 
let the gloomy picture so depress his spirits as 
to deprive him of all hope and courage. 

Like most Europeans, the writer exaggerates 
the power of the President, but is shrewd 
enough to see that this power depends upon 
the use of the offices for party purposes, and 
he is evidently not impressed so far with the 
results of civil-service reform. In confirma- 
tion of his view of the power of the Executive, 
he points out that while the Constitution defines 
very clearly the powers of Congress, it leaves 
those of the President almost wholly indefinite, 
and thus capable of great expansion, as was 
shown during the civil war. But though he 
dweils upon some of the consequences, he does 
not clearly show how this indefiniteness has 
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worked the other way, and subjected the Ex- 
ecutive to the constant encroachments of Con- 
gress, forming the greatest difficulty of our 


politicsto-day. He adopts Mr. Bagehot’s view 
of the ‘‘ Presidential ” as different from the par- | 
liamentary system, making it quite impossible 
for the Cabinet to have seats in the Legisla- 
ture, and points out with much satisfaction | 
bow this results in the rule of the lobby and | 
the utter confusion and chaos of legislative | 
work. He might have made the picture much 
stronger if he had shown how, in the absence 
of these and any other representatives and de- 
fenders of the national interest, the whole 
field is given uptoa conflict of local, private, 
and party interests, which, and neither the | 
ignorance nor the perversity of the people, is | 
the real cause of the overwhelming 
ponderance of special legislation. An elective | 
judiciary, the mechanism of elections, and the | 
politicians come in for their share of casti- 
gation. Immigration, moreover, pauperism, 
and “alcoolisme” are bearing us downward, | 
and our successes are attributed to our great 
natural resources and the absence of standing 
armies, 

The average American, finding himself in 
tolerably comfortable circumstances, may be 
sustained under this accumulation of horrors | 
by the reflection that it is, after all, the same | 
people which carried through the Civil War, 
abolished slavery, and then disbanded the | 
armies, and which may yet prove itself equal 
to dealing with existing political problems. 


pre- 





The Life of George H. Stuart. Written by 
himself. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, 
D.D., University of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 1800, 

THERE is a suggestion of crushing a butterfly 

upon the wheel in Dr, Thompson’s ponderous | 

introduction to Mr. Stuart’s autobiography. 

He need hardly have gone back so far as Sts. 

Paul and Augustine and Justin Martyr for a 

justification of this kind of writing. He need 

not have gone away from Philadelphia. But | 

Franklin’s autobiography had a charm of 

manner which added much to the fact that it 

protrayed the youth of one who came in time | 
to be one of the great men of his century and 

of the modern world. Mr. Stuart was a g 

man—in a narrow sense a mucb better one 

than Franklin ; he was an energetic, useful, | 
and extremely pious man ; but he had none of 
the elements of greatness and he had no lite- ‘ 
rary skill. Men with much less to tell than he, 
have told it so pleasantly as to bring chiidren 
from their play and old men from the chimney 
corner, But such interest as there is in Mr. 
Stuart’s autobiography is wholly in tbe facts. 


rea 


ood 


He adds nothing to them by his report. 
He touches them with no felicity of 
thougkt or phrase. It is difficult to im- 


gine how the same things could have been 
narrated in a less interesting manner. Nor 
has the editor done even what he could to make 
up what was lacking in his friend’s perform- 
ance. He has not corrected obvious errors, 
such as those on page 61, where of the Liberty 
party itis said: ‘‘ This small party nominated 
John P. Hale for President in 1844, and con- 
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tinued steadily to grow until 1854, when it was 
merged inthe Republican party.” Here there 
are two mistakes, if not three. Hale was the 
candidate of the Free-Soil party in 1852, which 
was hardly identical with the Liberty party that 
nominated Birney in 1540 and Is44. Granting 
the identity, instead of steadily increasing, 
it fell off from 291,000 in 1848 to 155,000 in 
1852. There is a suggestion here of failing 
memory, which is augmented on the previous 
page and makes us wonder how far the trou- 
ble goes. On page 60, we are told that James G. 
Birney ‘finally located in Washington, where 
he for ashort time published the National Era.” 
Mr. Stuart has confounded Birney with Ga- 
maliel Bailey, who established the National 
Era after having for years edited the 
Philanthropist, which was Birney’s paper in 
1856 and 15837, in Cincinnati On the 
page we are told that Birney’s party in 1840 
was ‘‘called the Free-Soil party,” as it was 
not, and that its candidate for Vice-President 
was ‘‘Thomas Earl” of Philadelphia (it was 
Thomas Earle). A careful editor could not 
have let such an agglomeration of mistakes 
escape. It is alittle matter, but if Dr. Thomp 
son had known how Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox 
expressed 


ten 


same 


himself when asked why his son 
spelled kis name ‘‘ Coxe,” he would not have 
spelled the Doctor’s in that way, as he has 
done. 

Mr. Stuart was a more than average speci- 
men of the piety whose ascendancy in our 


national Government is strongly marked 
at the present time. Mr. Jobn Wanamaker 
was his intimate friend and the teacher 
of a Bible class four bundred strong, in 
the Bethany Sabbath-school, which was of 
Mr. Stuart’s making. There is a picture of 
Mr. Wanamaker that is radiant with self- 


satisfaction, Mr. Stuart’s piety had the de- 
fects of its qualities: it did not err upon the 


| side of Gelicacy or refinement; the coarser 


methods of Moody and other revivalists had 
for him great attraction, and he was an effect- 
ive speaker as well as organizer in religions 
circles. He was not narrowly sectarian, One 
evangelical Christian was for him about as 
For his efforts in behalf of 
Presbyterian reunion in 1868 be was suspended 
from office and membership, on the ground that 
‘*he bad sung bymns of human composition 
and communed with other than the Reformed 
Presbyterians.” This was a pleasant martyr- 
dom in many ways. If old friends fell off, 
new ones were extremely warm and flattering, 


good as another. 


and Mr. Beecher celebrated the event in a dis- 


course of which Mr. Stuart was not a little 
proud. 
But the sect which cast him out in 1S68 had 


done him good service a generation 
After 1800 it denied even occasi 
nion te persons holding slaves. 
while still 


t ack. 
onal commu- 
Mr. Stuart, 
in his teens, became strongly 
He knew Benjam n 
the Abolitionists, 


anti 

sundy. { 
Friends, did not 
open their meeting with prayer, he organised 
a Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, which 
The usne:s of 
the early anti-slavery agitators is all 


slavery. 


,eCaAUS2 


mainly 


reigl 


corrected the omission. 
wed on 
page SS, but with an insinuation that after- 


wards they fell from grace. Mr. Stuart was 
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one of the first political Abolitionists and a 
Republican from the start. He encouraged 
Grant's fatal predilection for rich men by the 
subscription for the house given to him in Phi 
ladelpbia. Mr. Stuart managed this, and four 
years later was off 
Cabinet. 


in Grant's 


ered the Treasury 


He declined the place, and 


suggested 
Irishman in Dr 
list of th 


Irish Presbyterians who have 


| Re Stewart, another Scotch 
Thompson's extensive se Scot 
been } 
among us. 
for 


It is probably not ve 





includes 





it “the Wet sters,” an 
certainly was not of this stock 
The most important public station held 
by Mr. Stuart was the Presidency f the 
Christian Commission. His account of this is 
marred by the absence of any generous recog 
nition of the work of the Sanitary Commiiss 
There is the frankest possible admission that th 
Christian Commission Was organ) i ** mainly 
to reach and help men spiritually ands 
would bave had its work exclusive of allt 
poral and material hel; Mr. Stuart wast 
shrewd, as well as too kind, to be taken in this 
snare. He wished to supplement the work of 
the Sanitary Commission, and he wishe 
commend bis theological wares to the s s 
by offering them ‘ta prize every packag 
Mr. Stuart's business career ba t the 
circurmpstances of poverty f s beg RG 
which are so dear to t biographers ’ 
writers of moral tale lis fa Was a 
thrifty and successful farmer and manufa 
turer. The son came to America ‘ His 
great success tp business had a ter 
nation in IS7Y, when the hous Stuart & 
Brother, in which be had been a 1 f 
forty years, went into hquidation. 7 t 
cumstances are withheld, but that (hey brought 
no stain ou Mr Stuart's character is evi ed 
by the enthusiasm with which a bank was or- 
ganized of which he was made the Pres t 
He was born Apri IS1G, and died Aj 
1800. He was married on the great day of the 
bank suspensions in INST, and as he went for 
the doctor for the birth of his first i he 
passed Pennsylvania Hall in flames, the work 
of a pro-silavery mob, May 17, SSS 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


A Diplomat’s Diary. A Novel. By JuLiENGorDOoN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The author of this interesting volume shows that familiarity with the subject only attained by yersrnst 


observation, Until recently a resident at the ( ourt of St. Petersburg, where the scene of the story is 


id, the 


writer has foun’ materialof keen interest to Americans, and has interwoven a romantic plot with clever 


hand i 1gof character drawings and crisp comment. 


As the author is equally prominent in society at home, 


the book will undoubtedly receive more than ordinary attention. 


Disenchantment. ‘The latest issue of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 


An veryday tory. By F. Mase. Kosinson, author of ‘Mr. Butler’s Ward,’ etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 


cloth, 75 cents, 


Gleanings for the Curious from the Harvest-Fields of Literature. A 
Melange of Excerpta, collated by C. C. BompauGH, A.M., M.D. 12mo. Half morocco. Cloth, gilt top, $3,50. 
The present vol me is an expe ‘ient for grouping together a variety which will be fouad in no other com- 
pilation. trom the nonsense of literary trifling to the highest expression of intellectual force; from selections 
for the child to extracts for the philosopher, it will accommodate the widest diversity of taste, and furnish en- 


tertainment for ail ages, sexes, and conditions. 


**Ic is oneof the very best books we have ever seen,’’—New York Independent, 

*Arare volume, indeed. We knowof nothing like it in the whole range of English literature. It must 
have been the lator of a lifetime to collect so many fragments of genius and caprice. We never knew that the 
mind of man was such akaleidoscope until we turned the pages of this entertaining book. Try it.”’—New York 


Churchman. 


Rejected Addresses. By Horace 


and James Situ. Edited, with an 


Introduction and Notes, by Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.3.A. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; 3¢ calf, $3.50. 


The Promised King. The Story of the Children’s Saviour By ANNIE R, 


BUTLER, author of * -tories from Genesis,’ ete,, Stepping-Stones to Bible History. With numerous |llustra- 


tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


This bo ’k tells in simple language, suitable equally for reading to, or being read by, a child, the earthly 
life of the saviour. It isiltlustrated by many engravings of familiar places and familiar incidents in the life of 


Jesus Christ on earth. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING.” 


A Hana-book for Working | lectrical Encineers. Eme 
bodyin, Practical Noves on Instaliation Manage- 
ment. By JoHN W. | RQUHART, Elect:ician. With 
numerous illustrations. i2mo. Price 2.00. 


The NAVAL ANNUAL for 1890. 


Edited by THomas A, BrasSEY. Octavo. Price $4.20. 


Practical Dynamo Building 
for Amateurs. 


How to Wind forany output, By FREDERICK WALKER, 
With numerous illustrations, First American 
from second English edition, Greatly revised. 
18mo,_ Price 50 cents. [Being No, 98 of the 
“Van Nostrand Science Serfes,’’] 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 





23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Sweetser’s Guide-Books. 
By M. F, SwWEETSER. 
Editions for 1890. 

New England. 
The White Mountains. 
The Maritime Provinces. 
Fully equipped with Maps. The best 
Guide-Books to the regions covered 
by them. Price, $1.50 each. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Floughton, Mifflin & Coa., 


BOSION, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
The Annals of Tacitus. Edited in 


the Collere Series of Greek Authors, by the late 
W. F. ALLEN, Professor in the University of Wis- 
consin. TEXT AND NOre bviTion, xlif+444 pp. 
Illustrated, cloth. Teachers’ and Introduction 
price, $1.50; TExT EpiTion, ii+238 pp. Paper, 40 
cents, 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: Satires and Epistles of Horace 
(Greenough); ihe Bru:us of Cicero (Keléogg). 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
Books AND PRINTs, 
45 W ST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 





To Clubs, Libraries, Colleges, 
Schools, etc. 


BRENTANO’S invite artention to their stock of books, 
in all Departments of Literature, embracing the classic 
and standard authors, current Fiction, Beiles-Letires, 
an! acomplete collection oi French and other foreign 
literature. 

Our own houses in Paris and London, with reliable 
correspondents in other European capita!s, enable us 
to serve tho-e purchasing through us with entire satis- 
fac ion inevery respect. Bovk-Chat. a monthly publi- 
cation covering the entire fleld of current literature 
and comprehending an index to the leading periodicals 
of the world, is of instant and practical vaiue to all in- 
terested in books issued from day to day. Sample 
copy, 10 cents; $1.00 per year. Address _ 

BR NTANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’< British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Clas-ics. Catalogues of s:\ock mailed on 
demand, A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from + aris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





FOREIGN AND , Tauchnits 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ) Authors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. Cart. ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


BOOKS IN THE Subscription to fo! - 
I {riodteala dah 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for asmall charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation a:.ji the number 
of the volume, Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII, to 
L., f.¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted, 

Address 

THE NATION, Box 794 New York. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 


in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, 





A Powerful and Weighty Rejoinder to 
‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 


Paul Nugent, Materialist. 


BY 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON 
AND 
Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON, 
A reply to ‘Robert Elsmere,’ written in a tho- 
roughly orthodox spirit, and quite abreast of the 
latest theories of Physical Science and German 
Anti-Christian criticism. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
pt West Twenty-third Street 
es: 2 NEW YORK. 
HAVE YOU A COPY? 
wonderfully useful litte book" nat is 8 


Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


you are offering to the world. I hope you are selling 
it by the myriad.” 


At ail bookstores, or sent by publisher on receipt of 


21 cents. 
H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa, 


American News Co. and J. B. Lippincott Co. supply 
the trade. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST Co, 
Capital paid up, - $1,500,000, 
Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Banking Department, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
6 % DEBENTURE BONDS, 
© GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS, 


239 Broadway, - - New York. 


| OANS FOR CORPORATIONS 
7 1 AND INDIVIDUAL 
- INVESTORS MADE, BEAR, 
ing 6%. 7%, and 8%. Wedealin MORTGAGE L>ANSs- 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, BANK STOCKS, and MU- 
NICIPAL BUNDS. References: National Bank of 
Kansas ( ity, First National Kank of New York, First 
National Bank of Chicago, Maverick National cank of 
Boston, 
MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


CAREFUL INVESTORS, 


before placing permanently their funds, will 
write for 
“A FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE- 
LIABLE INVESTMENT SECURITIES,” 
to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, Banker and Broker, 
53 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Jy GUARANTEED 4x? 
0 ONE-HALF 1HE PROFITS. 
We invest money in real estate in Seattle 
and vicinity, take title in your name and see 
when good prices can be realized. We agree to return 
to you the pri: cipal. 8 per cent. interest, and one half 
ail profits. Long experience by investors in Seattle 
shows that they have never failed co realize handsome- 
ly. Investments made of Large or Small Amounts, 
Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound National Bank, 
Seattle and Guarantee Loan and Trust Co., Seattle. 
Send for full perticulars to 
SMiTH & McCAKGAR, Seattle, Washington. 
ia hh! N 
TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 
< * GUARANTEED 10¢ net on all 
moneys sent us for investment in rea! estate in the 
thriving city of TACOMA, as sides, we send 
you one-naif the profits; 8 and 10 per cent. net on 
mortgaxe loans first-class security, Write for in- 
formation. Best references given. Address 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash, 
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Letters and rake cable transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia and the West Indies, 
also make (‘ ollections and iseue Com- 
Cr dit merciai and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
Edit. ble in all parts of the world. 
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